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“The Nature of the Unity We Seek” 
A Missouri Synod Lutheran View 


By MARTIN H. FRANZMANN 


{EDITORIAL NOTE: This article appeared in the spring 1957 issue of 
Religion in Life, published by Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn., and is re- 
printed by the kind permission of its editor. It was one of five contributions 
in a symposium under the title “The Nature of the Unity We Seek.” Other 
contributors were: Lesslie Newbigin, bishop in the Church of South India; 
Edward John Carnell, president of Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, Calif.; 
Theron D. Price, professor of church history at the Southern Baptist Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky.; and John Yoder, director of the relief activities of the Mennonite 
Central Committee in France.} 


66 HE nature of the unity we seek” has the obviousness of 
a platitude. Like most platitudes, it is more easily stated 

(by those who hold it) and more readily caricatured (by 

those who reject it) than it is appreciated, appropriated, and lived. 
It is worth while, therefore, to spell out this platitude, in order that 
both we and those with whom we seek unity may be made aware 
of its basic simplicity and of its practical complexity and difficulty. 
We seek unity in the common, free subjection of man to God as 
the God who has in measureless condescension drawn near to man. 
This means: We desire that men be united in a gladly resolute, 
radical, and total submission of faith to God as he has revealed 
himself in his Son Jesus Christ; for we can know and have the God 
of measureless condescension only in Christ, in the once-for-all 
historic act of his life, death, and resurrection. If we are to hear 
a word from God which does not annihilate us but gives us life in 
communion with him, that word must be the Word made flesh. 
This Word made flesh, this Son of God, in turn, is known to us 
only and can become ours only by the apostolic word of those who 
Witness to him, those words which the living, potent, and creative 
presence of the Paraclete has made to be the divinely valid witness 
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to Christ, the effectual loosing and binding word by which Christ 
and the opened heavens are gained or lost. We have Christ in 
this inerrantly loosing and binding apostolic word, or we do not 
have him at all. We seek unity, then, as we seek it under God and 
in Christ, in a full and common obedience to the Holy Scriptures. 


None of this is as yet peculiarly “Missourian” (indeed, we be- 
lieve and hope that nothing in the nature of the unity we seek is 
peculiarly “Missourian” in the sense that it first came into the life 
of the church through us or exists only in us). There is nothing 
here as yet to set Missouri apart from other communions, much less 
other Lutherans. What seems to be peculiarly “Missourian” is the 
radicalness, or stringency, with which Missouri conceives of and 
applies the criteria of theocentricity, christocentricity, and biblio- 
centricity in its quest for church unity. This is, we trust, no mere 
whim of rigor on our part but is grounded in the revealed facts 
of the case, in the nature of man’s situation before God, both under 
his judgment and under his grace. 


The Second Article of the Augsburg Confession may serve to 
illustrate the inner necessity of Missouri’s radical insistence on the 
three notes mentioned above. Here “our churches” set over against 
the God “of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness” who is con- 
fessed in Article One, man as the judicature of God reveals him; 
they teach “that since the fall of Adam, all men begotten in the 
natural way are born with sin, that is, without the fear of God, 
without trust in God, and with concupiscence; and that this disease 
or vice of origin is truly sin, even now condemning and bringing 
eternal death upon those not born again through Baptism and the 
Holy Ghost.” Man as man, man by definition, when confronted by 
the immeasurable might of God will not fear him; confronted by 
his unfathomable wisdom, will not trust him; confronted by the 
immeasurable goodness of God, will not turn from his fatal inver- 
sion upon himself to find life in him — except by God’s creatively 
renewing action. 





Man being man, he has no option as to how seriously he may 
take God in his revelation of himself, in his dealings with man. 
From birth and by his birth man literally dies by the word that 
proceedeth from the mouth of God. However opaque this may be 
to man’s vision, however impenetrable to his probing, it brings 
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home to him, at the very beginning and basis of his encounter with 
God, that God and God’s revelation of himself lie completely out- 
side the domain of man’s disposing. We are not consulted; and we 
are not permitted to see into the matter. God’s verdict in the Law 
strikes us in the totality of our existence — there is no place within 
that existence where we can stand and speak and think of that 
verdict objectively and critically, as if we were not being struck by it. 


And if God’s universal verdict of condemnation in the Law lies 
outside the domain of our disposing and is opaque to our reason, so 
also is the verdict of acquittal spoken upon all men in the cross 
and resurrection of Christ and universally proclaimed in the gospel. 
God’s grace is past all finding out and beyond all accounting, being 
an act of holy love for the weak who cannot merit it; for sinners 
who do not want it; for the godless who despise it; and for enemies 
who resent it. And the way which that grace of God went, the way 
of the vicarious atonement on the cross, is lucid only to adoration 
and becomes transparent only in the doxology of the redeemed. 
And so faith, the inevitable correlate of grace, is man’s purely 
passive and merely receptive yea to God’s act in Christ, is (as 
Schrenk has called it) “Pure relatedness to God’s redemptive 
action.” Believing man stands before God as Abraham once stood, 
at dead end so far as all human possibilities were concerned, with 
all human guarantees and securities stripped from him and only 
the naked word of Almighty God to hold to— “He staggered not 
at the promise of God.” 

Faith holds to the promise, the word of God, against reason, 
against experience, against feeling. This is what makes the question 
of the inspiration and the authority of Scripture so important and 
so crucial in the question of church unity; for “Scripture” and 
“Word of God” belong together, and it is our conviction that they 
cannot be too tightly bracketed. The statement, “The Bible is the 
Word of God,” unquestioned for more than a millennium and 
a half of the church’s history, is questioned on all hands today; 
a significat of some sort has in our days replaced the forthright est 
of earlier days here, as it has so widely in the case of the Sacrament. 
As in the case of the Sacrament, so here in the case of Scripture, 
the truth will not be discovered and the reality will not be found 
from without. 
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The question, “To what extent and in what sense is the Bible 
God’s Word?” is not answered by disquisition and definition; it can 
be answered only in the act of submission. Only in submitting to 
the verdict of the law and in accepting the promise of the gospel 
in the concrete fullness with which Scripture conveys both, do we 
know the Bible as the word of God, as God’s word ¢o ws, but also 
as God's word quite independently of our response to it nevertheless. 
For here is the voice of him whom we cannot control or master, 
who rather masters and controls us in might and mercy, whose 
word goes its triumphatorial way through mankind, cutting a fur- 
row between life and death and evincing itself as the inescapably 
divine word in both its effects. It is only when the question of 
Nicodemus, “How can these things be?” and the question of the 
men of Nazareth, “Whence hath this man all these things?” have 
been replaced by the questions of Paul, “Who art thou, Lord?” 
and “What shall I do, Lord?” —it is only then that we shall be 
able to say with confidence, “The Bible is the Word of God.” 


It is therefore perhaps not merely the historical fact that the 
authority of Scripture was not in dispute between the Reformers 
and the Roman Church in the sixteenth century that accounts for 
the absence of an article on Scripture as such in the Lutheran 
Confessions; nor is that absence viewed by us as a lamentable 
omission, in view of present-day antitheses. If we give to the 
Scriptures the glad and whole assent which the Confessors gave 
them, we shall have our article De Scriptura plain and explicit 
enough for all purposes. 

It is this glad and full assent to Scripture as the Word of God 
that we “Missourians” painfully miss in large areas of Christendom, 
including Lutheranism, today. It constitutes a block to unity, not 
merely formally (as constituting a lack of common ground for 
theological conversation and rapprochement) but also substantially; 
for here, in the question of Scripture, the fullness and soundness 
of our Yea to grace in faith becomes concrete and to some degree 
empirical; for here our Yea is tested in a way peculiarly offensive 
to our scholarship, our rationality, our intellectual respectability as 
modern men. Here we are asked whether Theology wants to preen 
herself as a science among sciences or even as queen of the sciences, 
or is ready to come under the cross of men’s contempt. Here we 
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are asked in a concrete, inexorable way: “How seriously do you 
take the verdict of the Second Article of the Augsburg Confession 
upon man? How radical is your repentance, how resolute your 
assent to God’s verdict in Christ?” 


In a day when so little sacrifice is asked of most of us as theo- 
logians, this sacrifice looms large, because it is often the only one. 
It is not, however, a sacrificium intellectus that is being called for 
(the intellect will always be called into full and fruitful play by 
theology) but a sacrifice of will: are we willing to be consciously 
and boldly noncritical in our approach to Scripture and thus bear 
the stigma of being “uncritical” or, what cuts even deeper, “pre- 
critical”? If we are, we are on the way to discovering that the 
Bible is not a perplexity and an agony but the good gift of God, 
the Good Book of which our fathers affectionately spoke. And we 
are on the way to unity. 


The hyphenation “historic-critical,” as used of the approach to 
Scripture, is an insidious one, for it brackets two entities that have 
become highly disparate. In interpreting Scripture historically man 
is remaining faithful to Scripture itself, is remaining obedient to the 
dictates of its “sundry times and divers manners” proclamation. 
Since God is the God of history and not of myth, since his making 
and shaping of history together with his interpretation of it( which 
makes the “secular” transparent as the magnalia Dei) is the essen- 
tial content of Scripture, our study of Scripture must be historical if 
we would have Scripture as what it is, the continuing revelation of 
that God who has acted, does act, and shall act for us men and for 
our salvation. 


But there is a tremendous fallacy involved in the hyphenation 
historico-critical, at least when “critical” is understood as it usually 
is—in the sense that the interpreter steps, as it were, out of his 
baptism and scrutinizes the words of God “objectively,” and puts 
their validity as God’s revelation under question. Is not this to 
attempt to determine @ priori what ways the God of history can go 
and should go? Is not this a regression behind one’s baptism to the 
Adamite man, without fear of God, without trust in him, and with 
a concupiscence which makes the “eritis sicut Deus” ring sweetly in 
his ears? And is it not in the last analysis as stultifying as it is 
irreverent — has not the interpreter, who should be the historian of 
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the mighty and overwhelming acts of God, become the pseudo- 
historian of whom Stauffer has said that he can make no discoveries 
because he always knows in advance what can happen and what 
cannot? 

The alliance between “historical” and “critical” is therefore theo- 
logically not tolerable. Intolerable, too, is any alliance between 
theology and philosophy. For philosophical man is no longer man 
under the verdict of God, minded to live by every word which 
ptoceedeth from the mouth of God, but is man in revolt against 
God, whether he knows it or not, whether he wills it or not. The 
church which mingles the water of philosophy with the wine of 
God’s word is not merely diluting that wine; it is drawing water 
from poisoned wells. Any attempt to shore up, or to give shape to, 
theology by means of philosophy is not, therefore, a more or less 
legitimate approach, depending on how valid or germane the 
philosophy which is employed happens to be. It is the repetition 
within Christendom of that “ungodliness” which Paul in the first 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans scores as the prime sin of man; 
it is, in however partial or modified form it may appear, the attempt 
of man to be something apart from God, to stand outside the 
judicature of God. And so we have to do here, not with a tolerable 
latitude in approach but with intolerable revolt. 


Any attempt to reduce the revelation of Scripture to philosophy 
is, moreover, a desperate one. For that very quality of God’s reve- 
lation which makes it accessible to the simple and therefore makes 
it universal — the fact that it is the proclamation, not of ideas and 
of principles, but of an act and a fact— makes it highly resistant 
to abstraction and any kind of theoretic schematization. Fact and 
act are not malleable quantities; they will not lie upon the anvil of 
men’s minds or take shape from the hammers of men’s reasonings. 
Creation, redemption, and the eschatological consummation con- 
front us in the banality of once-and-for-all actions of God; when 
we wrap them in the rawer breath of our speculation, we do not 
thereby make them more accessible to men who are offended at the 
fact; we lose them. 

It goes almost without saying, therefore, that amy attempt at 
selectivity over against the revelation of God in his word is doomed 
to failure — whether the selection be based on the subjectivity of 
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sentimental preference or on the subjectivity of what we at any 
given point in history deem to be suited to the needs of the then 
modern man, makes little difference. 

If we Missourians “still” speak of the verbal inspiration of 
Scripture, we are primarily confessing the incredible miracle of 
a divine word spoken to sinful man and are proclaiming that that 
word, for all its servant’s form, is of an inviolable sanctity; that if 
it means anything, it means everything. 

The basis of the unity we seek is essentially very simple; it is 
what St. Paul calls “the obedience of faith.” But since it is personal, 
it is both profound and comprehensive. The verdict of the Law 
strikes man in the totality of his existence, and the acquittal of the 
gospel transforms his whole existence. Revolt and perversion are 
a possibility at a thousand points, and are a real threat at every 
point; the obedience of faith is actualized at a thousand points and 
is crucial, for weal or woe and forever, at every point. Therefore 
the unity we seek takes creedal, confessional form, and The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod appoints a Committee on Doctrinal 
Unity. For the essentially simple act of theocentric, christocentric, 
bibliocentric submission in this aeon, where men are still in the 
flesh, needs spelling out. 

Ours is a theology of wayfarers, wayfarers who, for all their 
triumphant and jubilant certainty of the goal, have a very realistic 
sense of the way they still must go, of the loose stones of uncertainty 
under their feet, of the crevasses to the right and to the left, and of 
the invisible but whipping and palpable winds of satanic assault all 
about them. And in this we are sure that we stand in the apostolic 
succession. For what is Paul’s letter to the Colossians but a spelling 
out of what it means to call Jesus Lord, to call Him Lord wholly and 
without reserve, with our whole thought and will, and with all our 
lives, down to our eating and drinking? And what is Paul’s letter 
to the Romans but an elaborate and detailed spelling out of that 
common obedience to Christ the Lord without which there can be 
no common work? If the Romans are to be partners in the gospel 
as it goes to Spain, their lives, in Paul’s opinion, must be brought 
wholly under that gospel. 

We treasure and subscribe to the Lutheran Confessions because 
they are a classic spelling out of the revelation given in Scripture, 
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a spelling out with a clarity and a profundity not given to every 
generation or every century of the church. They are to our minds 
and hearts the classic response of the church to the great gift of the 
inspired word. They do not, of course, make every other or further 
explication of the church’s confession superfluous. 


The practice of men and of churches, their confession in act to 
the faith and the hope that is in them, also belongs under the rubric 
of “the unity we seek.” For the word of God deals with whole men; 
the law of God convicts them wholly; the good news of God 
transforms their lives wholly; the grace of God in Christ Jesus 
claims them inexorably and completely. The apostolic word would 
create men in the image of the apostles and of the Lord who sent 
them: “Be ye imitators of me, as I am of the Lord.” Pure doctrine 
calls for and creates pure lives. This does not mean that we would 
overleap the church militant and seek to establish the church 
triumphant here and now, and make a “pure” church, such as cannot 
exist this side of the Parousia, the condition and criterion of unity. 
The church in this aeon is a pure church and has pure doctrine when 
it knows that it is made up of sinners under the forgiveness of God 
in Christ; it is translating pure doctrine into practice when it calls 
sin sin and summons the sinner to repentance, and forgives him 
with divine authority and without measure or restraint. The church 
leaves no repentant sinner outside her full fellowship; and she can- 
not include the man who prefers his sin to that fellowship. 


That is why what is usually termed church discipline (a not too 
happy term, perhaps, for what Matthew 18 describes as the cu- 
mulatively benign pressure of the love of the brotherhood upon the 
erring brother with the intent to win him) looms large in our think- 
ing on unity. It was no Missourian, however, but Adolf Schlatter 
who said that the church which has lost the power to exclude has 
lost all real inclusiveness also. This is the basis, to cite but one ex- 
ample, of our often-misunderstood witness against the fraternal 
orders; James has hard and penetrating words for the two-souled 
man, and the man who seeks to cleave himself between the cross 
and the deism and moralism of the fraternal orders is a two-souled 
man indeed. 

Such, then, is the unity we seek. And we do seek unity. If we 
have remained aloof from ecumenical aggregations, it is because we 
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have not seen in them any real and divinely given opportunity for 
the advancement of real unity, and not because we have sought to 
hide our light under a bushel. One may seek unity by founding 
a club, loosely organized and broadly inclusive; or one may seek it 
by raising a standard about which men may rally. In this em- 
battled aeon the standard would seem to be the more apt and likely 
figure for the search for unity. 


But the military metaphor should not becloud the fact that we 
seek this unity in meekness, that we have sought to keep ourselves 
free of arrogance, of doctrinaire cocksureness, and of sectarian 
bigotry. We are deeply conscious of the fact that we hold this 
standard aloft with most frail arms and strive to hold it ever more 
firmly, in the certitude of faith and with a sense of eschatological 
responsibility. We take no particular pleasure in the role of “His 
majesty’s loyal opposition” which current ecclesiastical history seems 
to have thrust upon us; and we would assure all men that we seek 
unity not on our terms but on our Lord’s, and that that is an act 
of love. 








Some Aspects of the Asian Situation 
and Their Significance for Training 
for Service to the Church 


By R. PEARCE BEAVER 


THE REVIVAL OF RELIGIONS 


HE revival of the ancient religions of Asia is one of the most 

important factors in the international situation which has 

developed since World War II. It may be regarded as part 
of a current worldwide revival of religion, or, on the other hand, 
there may be some ground to think that the Asian development 
stimulated a world movement. Religion is now more important 
as a factor in national and international affairs than has been the 
case for many centuries. The Asian churchmen, in the book Chris- 
tianity and the Asian Revolution, state: “Nationalism imparts 
a new interpretation to religion. Instead of being an isolated and 
insulated factor in people’s lives, largely otherworldly and spiritual, 
religion is made a part of the this-worldly and secular force of 
nationalism.” This is very true, but it is a statement made from 
a Western viewpoint, even if made by Asian Christians. Asian 
religion has always been “this-worldly,” permeating the fabric of 
personal and communal life within the context of a world view 
which does not sharply separate the “natural” and the “super- 
natural.” Nationalism may now strengthen religion, but revived 
religion equally strengthens nationalism. 

The tension between the ethnic and universal claims of the re- 
vived religions is most interesting to observe. Some Sinhalese 
Buddhists may be zealous to propagate Buddhism in Germany and 
in India, but the mass of the Sinhalese people are far more zealous 
about making Ceylon a Buddhist state at the expense of the Tamil- 
speaking mission organs in Ceylon. The leaders of its govern- 
ment may sincerely desire to make Buddhism a potent spiritual 
force in international affairs, but the Burmese Buddhists at the same 
time certainly equate Buddhism with patriotism. They strive 
through a multiplicity of means to make it the bond of national 
unity. To some extent the equally passionate desires to make the 
nation one in the bond of a single religion and to propagate the 
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faith abroad reflect in the minds and hearts of sincere and devoted 
men of religion like the Burmese prime minister, U Nu, the two 
poles of concern for their country: national renewal and a place 
of international leadership. A country like Burma, without the 
material resources of her great neighbor India, can yet hope for 
influence through spiritual illumination and power. 


Moreover, in every Asian land there are ultraconservative groups 
which can conceive of their religion only in those ethnic terms 
which have so long been the majority point of view, and they 
fight ferociously against the establishment of the secular state and 
of religious pluralism. Dar-ul-Islam in Indonesia and such Indian 
parties and organizations as the Mahasaba, Jan Sangh, and Arya 
Samaj regard the profession of Christianity as treason to the state 
and the people. These last three look upon every Muslim in India 
as a subversive agent of Pakistan. The formation of Pakistan itself 
rests solely on the identification of statehood with religion. The 
militant Soka Gakkai of Nichiren Buddhist background in Japan, 
which seeks to annihilate all other religions including other Bud- 
dhist sects, has embarked on a political course, but has not yet 
shown itself to be ultranationalistic as have those others. When the 
spirit of religious statism, of mystic nationalism, grips a people, 
it becomes an imminent danger to religious minorities and to 
cultural pluralism. 

NATIONALISM 


This Asian nationalism, which in each country asks the blessing 
of the ancient folk religion and, in turn, supports it with special 
privilege, is the chief characteristic of the social context in which 
the young churches live and witness to the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. It is a nationalism which is exceedingly sensitive and 
which may be described as adolescent. As peoples and cultures 
these lands are very old and very proud of a long-continued tradi- 
tion. As independent modern nations they are very new and are 
as sensitive about their honor and self-sufficiency as any American 
teen-ager. It is also a nationalism which confidently looks to the 
welfare-state nation as a messiah that will cure all the age-old ills 
and grievances of the people. It will give them land, bread, and 
the factories which will raise their standard of living. It will cure 
their diseases and prolong lives. It will give dignity and worth to 
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the common man. These things were supposedly denied by the 
colonial regimes. An independent nation will now speedily achieve 
them, it is supposed. This is a nationalism which tends to combine 
antiquarianism and revolution. Present pretensions of competence 
in domestic affairs and leadership in the international scene are 
supported by pointing to ancient glories, and the past is newly 
hallowed. At the same time there is faith in modern science and 
technology to solve all national problems and to achieve the social 
and economic goals common to the Asian revolution. Most inter- 
estingly, however, while the leaders build their plans on science 
and technology and fan the flame of patriotism by recalling past 
glory, they seem at the same time to fear what may happen if 
technology becomes the master rather than the servant. They also 
must combat a heritage of inertia, lack of individual initiative and 
responsibility, a tendency towards graft and nepotism, and certain 
religio-social customs which hamper the attainment of the aims 
of the revolution. Therefore, while conservative religionists would 
lead the nation back into the past, many political leaders turn to 
the reform movements in religion, such as the various organs of 
Neo-Hinduism, which seek to reinterpret it in terms relevant to 
contemporary life. They seek allies in providing a spiritual founda- 
tion for social life and political structure. This is the symbolic 
significance of Dr. Radhakrishnan’s position as vice-president of 
India. That great missionary for religion in general as well as for 
Neo-Vedanta philosophy in particular, represents the avowed in- 
tention of Nehru and his associates to keep material ends and 
means subject to spiritual illumination and guidance. Thus religion 
and nationalism come into a new kind of union. 


One of the most significant points at which nationalism and re- 
ligion join forces in Asian countries is their mutual concern, almost 
an obsession, with peace. The newly independent countries have 
very meager resources and in the face of aggression could not long 
defend themselves. They need international peace and prosperity 
as essential conditions for working out long-range plans and even 
for their preservation. Moreover, all of South and East Asia ap- 
pears convinced of the threat of atomic annihilation in a third 
world war. The voices of political and religious leaders unite in 
appeals for peace and together support a policy of Asiatic neutral- 
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ism. Each of the religions stresses its contribution to world peace. 
Buddhism especially has laid claims to being best suited to provide 
a spiritual basis for a peaceful, just, and stable world order. Burma 
built a “Peace Pagoda” to mark the beginning of the new Buddhist 
era. The literature produced in the Theravada countries, par- 
ticularly in the English language, is filled with the subject of peace. 
The same is true of the literature of the reform movements and 
the popular cults of Hinduism. New Japanese sects like the Per- 
fect Liberty Kyodan and Daijyo Kyo stress the elimination of dis- 
cord and the attainment of lasting peace and welfare. 


Nationalists find that the specters of colonialism and imperialism 
are still effective in stimulating emotions and arousing zeal for 
support of their programs. Ancient wrongs are repeatedly recited 
to keep their memory alive. There are frequent allegations about 
supposed imperialistic aims of aggression and of interference with 
national interests. Just as it was becoming increasingly difficult 
to continue whipping a dead horse, the Middle East crisis brought 
anti-imperialism back with increased furor. It is said to be im- 
perialistic designs — usually meaning those of the Western nations 
— which also threaten the peace of the world and hold the atom 
bomb poised over mankind. 


NATIONALISTIC PRESSURES ON THE CHURCHES 


Since mystic nationalism closely allied with revived religion is 
such a potent factor in the environment of the young churches, it 
is not surprising that nationalistic pressures on the Christian com- 
munity are so intense. Both the conservative reactionaries and 
some adherents of the new religious movements charge Christian- 
ity with being divisive in the domestic scene and the root of im- 
perialistic aggression in international relations. Christianity is 
equated with European-American culture and politics. There is 
consequent fear of religious institutions financed from the West 
and partly staffed by Western personnel. This is a part of a more 
general concern about Western influence, and there is reluctance 
to allow the foreigner any part in national development other 
than as a servant of national organs and interests. Foreigners in 
general, not just missionaries, have increasing difficulty in securing 
entrance visas and residence permits in most Asian countries. All 
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foreigners are being progressively eliminated from so-called stra- 
tegic areas. Christian organizations controlled by foreigners are 
just as suspect as is any foreign agency of any sort in the United 
States. If Americans in a position of strength could within recent 
years indulge in an orgy of antisubversive activities which passed 
beyond the bounds of reason, that those in a position of national 
weakness might be subject to similar fears ought not to excite 
wonder. 

The obvious association of Christianity with the former colonial 
order is not forgotten as quickly by non-Christians as it is by us. 
In the countries of South Asia there stand those huge churches 
which at government expense ministered to the garrisons and to 
the white and Eurasian peoples involved in the colonial structure. 
Many of them are now deserted, or are used by tiny congregations. 
They often occupy strategic sites on which nationals look with 
hungry eyes. Government subsidies to the extensive educational 
and welfare services of the churches remain as a token of the old 
order. Such things spelled special privilege and are still resented. 
The lack of former governmental support for various indigenous 
religious institutions is decried. The argument is repeatedly pre- 
sented that the former British policy of “nonintervention in reli- 
gious affairs” was really intervention on behalf of Christianity and 
against Buddhism and Hinduism. 


However, of much more significance than such baseless suspi- 
cions of subversive activity on the part of present foreign religious 
interests is the widespread belief that Christianity denationalizes 
its converts, removes them from the common life, and substitutes 
alien customs for national traditions. Even the man who is a zealous 
partisan of science and technology in the development of a coun- 
try’s material resources is likely to be very conservative with respect 
to many areas of cultural tradition. Antipathy to the importation 
of Western cultural expressions of Christian worship and life has 
recently been strengthened by the use of the media of mass com- 
munication by many new agencies. There is a very genuine fear of 
the fragmenting of the population into mutually exclusive com- 
munities when unity is vitally necessary to the realization of the 
plans for national development and even for national self-preserva- 
tion. That is why there is so much resentment toward the multi- 
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plying of Christian denominations and sects which draw attention 
to themselves. I doubt very much whether Christian divisions — 
excepting those of the competing agencies — prevent the Hindus 
from becoming Christians, since they are accustomed to great di- 
versity in Hinduism. Disunity bothers them after they become 
Christians and see the practical denial of reconciliation in Christ. 
The foreign ways of worship and teaching and the separation of 
Christians into a little world of their own apart from their neighbors 
are much more formidable barriers to understanding and evangel- 
ism. In some areas pews in churches, wearing shoes in the sanc- 
tuary, and singing Western hymn tunes exclusively are taken to 
be indications of the complete repudiation of the national heritage 
required of Christians. Even where there is full tolerance, Chris- 
tian failure to manifest any interest in a common concern about 
religious matters, even on an academic basis, is resented. It was, 
for example, pointed out with sadness in India how few Christians 
participate in the Union for the Study of Great Religions, and in 
Japan it was said that not even token contributions could be ex- 
pected from Christian bodies toward the expense of the forth- 
coming International Congress of the History of Religions. 


The specific forms which nationalistic pressures assume vary from 
place to place, but they are similar throughout the whole area. 
There is an extreme sensitivity toward anything which may be 
interpreted as a slight or insult to the religion of the majority. An 
innocent skit included in a private entertainment at a school of 
nursing in an interior town in Burma was interpreted as an insult 
to the Buddha and the Sangha. It was greatly embroidered in the 
retelling and caused a tremendous furor. Both the local Christians 
and the Burma Christian Council had to issue statements of apology 
in the case that any unintentional discourtesy had occurred, and 
they had to give verbal guarantees that all offensive references to 
Buddha and Buddhism would be avoided in the future. The gov- 
ernment of Ceylon is following a policy of deliberate favoritism 
to Buddhists in special benefits to the Sangha, renovation of the 
temples, preference to Buddhists in governmental job placement, 
and support of religious schools, because Christians were sup- 
posedly thus favored by the colonial regime. The parliament re- 
cently voted to establish Christian, Hindu, and Muslem “Advisory 
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Committees” to the Ministry of Culture and Religion, and the 
churches are in a quandary about accepting membership, not know- 
ing whether this is a device of the government intended for control 
or co-operation. The imposition of Sinhala as the official national 
language places great disabilities upon all except the Sinhalese 
Buddhists. Throughout South Asia Christians are repeatedly at- 
tacked for their ministry to aboriginal, animistic peoples, as in the 
Burma hill country and in Assam, because such people respond 
positively to the Christian Gospel and are removed from possible 
incorporation into the majority community. 

The foreignness of Christianity is that which excites such pres- 
sures as these which I have mentioned, and similar forces are at 
work in the churches themselves and express themselves in relation 
to the Western churches. The young churches are caught up by 
this nationalism just because they are part of the common life of 
any land. Their members are no less patriots than their non- 
Christian neighbors, and they resent charges that their faith de- 
nationalizes them. They will go to great lengths to prove that this 
is not true. The sensitivity of the nation with regard to its dignity, 
maturity, and competence carries over into the church, where any 
attempt to hold it in a continuing state of tutelage is resented. 
Formal missionary control of the church is an anachronism from 
the prudential point of view as well as Biblically unsound; and 
where it remains, it is resented. Where hidden control remains 
despite formal devolution, feelings are just as strong. 


However, the most intense nationalistic reactions against Chris- 
tianity are due not to its foreignness but to its performance of the 
church’s chief function, evangelism. It is the question of conversion 
which is the root of the antagonism. Were Christianity content 
to remain a small minority, growing only by births and adjusting 
itself in noncompetitive fashion to the majority religion, much 
antagonism would disappear. In Burma and Ceylon this is easily 
explained by Buddhism’s conviction about its unique possession 
of the truth and the certainty of the Buddhists that nationalism 
and Buddhism are one and the same thing. In Burma it is the 
rapid growth of Christianity among the animistic hill peoples, the 
Karens, the Kachins, and a score of others, that excites strong feel- 
ing over conversions. Convinced of the need of national unity and 
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that the bond of unity is to be found in Buddhism, the Burmese 
Buddhists consider the hill peoples to be their private preserve for 
later conversions. They fear that Christianity may become for 
large minority groups just what Buddhism claims to be for the 
whole country, namely, the bond of unity and the dynamic force 
in community life and culture. 


The antagonism to conversion in India is not so simply explained, 
since there are a variety of reasons which give rise to it. There is 
the simple and easily understood opposition of communalism — of 
the reactionary, conservative Hindus, who equate Hinduism and 
nationalism. They oppose the secular state, denounce the consti- 
tutional clause guaranteeing the right to propagate religion, and 
work for the establishment of a Hindu raj. To them conversion 
to Islam or to Christianity is treason. Consequently they undertake 
missions of reconversion of Christians to Hinduism and sometimes 
even use coercion. This in their view is merely reclaiming for the 
community that which belongs to it. Despite their failure to work 
actively for the incorporation of tribal people and the Harijans 
into the body of Hinduism, they especially resent Christian evan- 
gelism among them. However, the bitterness toward conversion 
manifested by the reform movements and by prominent adherents 
of what might be called “Neo-Hinduism” or “Neo-Vedanta,” all 
active in social service and uplift of the depressed classes, is likely 
to be just as intense as that shown by the Arya Somaj and kindred 
Organizations. These persons are the heirs of Gandhi in many 
things, including the uplift of the masses; and the lifting of the 
disabilities and the complete inclusion of the former outcastes and 
tribal peoples in the social structure are needed to give authenticity 
to their modern reinterpretation of Hinduism. Moreover, these 
people hold as a cardinal doctrine of faith the idea that all truth 
is one, that there is a transcendental unity of all religions, which 
are equally valid and equally partial paths to the truth. They hold 
so passionately to this belief that it becomes the motivation for 
mission on their part. There is no place for conversion from one 
religion to another, only for mutual recognition and co-operation. 
Conversion can legitimately take place only from materialism to 
a spiritual view of the universe and of life. So evangelism which 
leads to conversion is denounced as “proselytism,” and the word 
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always carries with it something of an air of unworthy motivation, 
ulterior purposes, wrong methods, and a trafficking in souls which 
might find a parallel in the slave trade. One wonders how the 
clause guaranteeing religious liberty, including the right of prop- 
agation, ever came to be written into the constitution. Probably 
it was due to the strength that Christians were able to muster in 
support of the measure at the time and because a constitution was 
being written for a modern, secular, democratic state, in which 
freedom of religion is taken for granted. The most obvious sym- 
bols of the Christian effort to effect conversions are the Western 
missionaries. Since they are foreign as well as evangelistic agents, 
many consider them fair game for attack. 

Restrictions on the entrance and residence of missionaries have 
steadily increased during the last few years. In the beginning most 
of these were instigated by local officials. Then the central gov- 
ernment professed to be alarmed by the huge increase of mission- 
aries since the end of the war, and especially by the large propor- 
tion of Americans in relation to those from the British Common- 
wealth. The basis of comparison, however, was not quite fair, 
since the figures employed as the base were those of a sadly de- 
pleted staff and not the more normal staff at the beginning of the 
war period. The central government in the spring of 1955 an- 
nounced that new missionaries would be granted entrance visas 
and residence permits only if Indians were not available for the 
positions which they were to fill and only if they possessed out- 
standing qualifications. New work, including even extension of 
existing programs, must receive the approval of the government. 
No visas are presently being granted to Roman Catholic mission- 
aries, according to the Archbishop of Bangalore, secretary to the 
Conference of Bishops. During the twelve months from Novem- 
ber 1955 to October 1956 inclusive, 10 applications were granted, 
14 refused, and 21 had not been dealt with. Protestants have not 
been treated so drastically, but are finding it exceedingly difficult 
to obtain visas for evangelistic missionaries. 

The state of Madhya Pradesh, in which some very serious acts 
of violence against Christians have occurred, illustrates in the most 
extreme degree the pressures brought upon the Christian com- 
munity by ultranationalists. This state government promulgated 
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a fantastic order forbidding conversion unless the act were made 
in the presence of a magistrate, but the central government effected 
its recall. Then in April 1954 this state government appointed 
a “Christian Missionary Activities Enquiry Committee,” under the 
chairmanship of Dr. M. B. S. Niyogi, former chief justice of the 
High Court and ex-chairman of the Public Service Commission 
of the state. The reason for its creation was said to be this: 
It was represented to the government from time to time that the 
conversion of illiterate aboriginals and other backward people was 
effected by the Christian missionaries either forcibly or through 
fraud or temptations of monetary gain, and the government was 
informed that the feelings of non-Christians were being offended 
by conversions brought about by such methods. The Christian mis- 
sionaries repudiated before the Government these allegations and 
charged local officials and non-Christians of harassment and as 
the State Government found that an agitation was growing on 
either side, it considered it desirable, in the public interest, to 
have a thorough enquiry made into the whole question. 


The committee was packed with persons known for extreme anti- 
Christian views. The one Christian had not been a member of any 
church for many years, and his doctrinal views were not those held 
by any church body. 

This committee was given a general “fishing license” and al- 
lowed to determine its own methods of procedure. It toured the 
state, holding hearings which were in the nature of anti-Christian 
rallies; it sent out a long questionnaire with questions phrased to 
be self-incriminating, no matter how answered; and it investigated 
literature and records. When the bias of the committee became 
unmistakably clear, the Roman Catholics filed with the High Court 
of the state a mandamus petition challenging the whole procedure 
as unconstitutional. The High Court held that the inquiry was 
not compulsory and denied the petition, but it pointed out that 
the inquiry was mischievous and dangerous, that the committee 
did not have the right to deal with the matter in any way that it 
might like, and that the questionnaire was in the nature of an 
inquisition. Despite a warning by the High Court the committee 
continued in the same high-handed way and ranged far beyond 
the boundaries of Madhya Pradesh, “investigating” missions around 
the world. It acted as investigator, jury, and judge simultaneously. 
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It distorted evidence and flouted recognized legal and judicial pro- 
cedure. The report was submitted on April 18, 1956. 


The most fantastic charge in the whole remarkable document is 
that Christians, led by the missionaries and directed by John R. Mott 
and John Foster Dulles, are trying to establish a Christian state like 
Pakistan. The basis for this is a small movement of tribal peoples, 
known as the Jharkand Movement, in adjoining areas of Bihar, 
Orissa, and Madhya Pradesh for the creation of a single adminis- 
trative unit. This little movement is presented as a vast plot, 
subversive to the welfare of the country, created by the missionaries 
for their political advantage and financed by vast sums of foreign 
money. Moreover, this is supposed to be a major piece of strategy 
in the global “cold war,” and somehow it is evidence of the anti- 
Russian alliance of the United States and the Roman Catholic 
Church. Christian evangelization is a cloak for Western imperial- 
ism. Christian welfare services among tribal people and outcastes 
are presented as political exploitation resented by these people. 
This charge seems to strike at the heart of the matter in the esti- 
mation of the committee; it reveals the resentment of the com- 
munalists toward the transformation which occurs among such 
people when they become converted. This one example is typical 
of the report as a whole. 


The committee went far beyond its field of competence in making 
recommendations. These include the following: missionaries en- 
gaged in proselytizing should be asked to withdraw; the use of 
professional services, such as medicine, in conversion should be 
prohibited; all use of force, fraud, moral and material assistance, etc., 
in proselytizing should be prohibited; legal control of conversions 
should be established; and there should be passed an amendment 
to the constitution making it clear that the right of propagating 
religion belongs to Indian citizens only, not to foreigners. The 
committee further proposed that all orphanages be conducted by 
the state; that all programs for social and economic uplift be 
approved by the state; that all social services to backward classes 
should be the responsibility of the state; and that religious institu- 
tions should be allowed to serve only their own people. Some of 
the most mischievous recommendations include these: The best 
course for the Indian churches to follow is to establish a United 
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Independent Christian Church in India free from foreign support, 
and no nonofficial agency should be permitted to secure foreign 
assistance except through government channels. The government 
of India should induce the formation by Christian churches and 
missions of an authoritative organization to lay down and present 
to the government their policy and methods to be followed in 
evangelism. The circulation of literature meant for religious propa- 
ganda should be prohibited unless specifically authorized by the 
government. A Department of Cultural and Religious Affairs 
under a minister should be established at state level. 


Because of its fantastic and unfair nature it was believed that 
the state of Madhya Pradesh would merely file the report and do 
nothing about it. However, the violently anti-Christian Dr. Katju 
has been made chief minister of the state, and it is feared that he 
may make an issue of it. It was discredited with the Central Gov- 
ernment from the moment it appeared. Numerous Hindus and 
secular-minded persons denounced the report, but its deadly work 
had been done. The communalists had been supplied by an official 
government report with potent ammunition. Extremist organiza- 
tions flooded the country, especially the North, with literature, 
including abridgements or summaries of the report. The National 
Christian Council issued a very restrained and sober statement, 
induced some outstanding Hindu business and professional men to 
issue statements to the press, and then advocated a policy of silence 
on the matter, supposing that the report would be self-discrediting. 
The Roman Catholics, on the other hand, kept up a public attack 
on the report. The Standing Committee of the Conference of 
Bishops issued a statement which was read in all churches on 
January 13 of this year; and a book answering the report is being 
ptepared under the name of the Catholic laity of India. 


Despite the grossly unfair nature of the Niyogi report the 
churches and missions must take it seriously. It shows the strength, 
daring, and unscrupulousness of the hostile forces. It reveals that 
conversion is the principal front of the attack and the missionary 
the favorite target. It is a reminder that unworthy methods of 
evangelism are sometimes used and must be eliminated and that 
the life and work of the church ought always be of a quality that 
can confidently bear the most searching scrutiny. It highlights the 
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need for a fresh study of the nature of Christian witness and of the 
role of the human agent in relation to that of the Holy Spirit. 
It emphasizes the need for thoroughgoing cultural indigenization 
on the part of the Christian community. Perhaps most urgently it 
raises the question of the place of the foreign missionary in India 
and other Asian countries where young churches have developed. 


THE CHURCH’S RESPONSE TO NATIONALISM 


The response of the churches to such nationalistic and com- 
munalistic pressures as the Niyogi report varies from place to place, 
largely in relation to the strength or the weakness of the Christian 
community and its degree of maturity. In North India, where the 
church is relatively weak and much hostility is demonstrated openly, 
there is a tendency for Christians in public life and even in official 
positions in the churches to advocate less emphasis on evangelism 
and to say that this is a time for consolidation rather than expan- 
sion. In some parts of the community there is a trend toward 
introversion and even to a “ghetto mentality.” On the other hand, 
many Christians have been led by events to take a more public 
stand as professed and preaching Christians. In South India, where 
Christians are relatively numerous and the church strong, and 
where there is widespread appreciation of the Christian contribution 
to Indian life, there is far less timorousness and much more readiness 
to insist upon recognition of rights. The Dravada (anti-Brahmin, 
anti-Hindi, anti-northern-domination) movement there helps to 
divert anti-Christian sentiment and activity, although these are not 
entirely absent. About 57 per cent of all Christians are to be found 
in the four southernmost states, and 35 per cent live in the little 
state of Kerala and the small adjoining portion of Madras Strate, 


which together formerly formed the state of Travancore. 


Many churches and missions are meeting the challenge of 
nationalism by fostering indigenization of the cultus and customs, 
but on the whole very little has been achieved. Churches, worship 
and social life are far too Westernized. There seems to be more 
employment ot native torms in the South, although I was most 
impressed by Hindu Christian musi Indigenous forms of evan 
gclization are tar too tew lhere 1 t pid transter ot property 
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drawing from the direction of institutions and organizations in 
favor of nationals. A notable attempt is being made, especially 
through the Committee for Literature on Social Concerns, to relate 
Christian theology and ethics to the problems which face the 
Indian nation. Contributions have been made on such subjects 
as the foundations of Indian democracy and religious liberty. 


The union Christian Retreat and Study Center at Rajpur near 
Mussoorie is at work on an indigenous evangelistic approach to 
Hindus. The Christian Institute for the Study of Religion and 
Society, now in process of formation, is intended to study on behalf 
of all churches such things as Hinduism “as religion, culture, and 
philosophy”; the content of the Christian message and methods of 
evangelism; “indigenous Christian response in thought and action 
in the impact of contemporary forces of national and international 
life”; problems created by social and cultural developments in 
India and the Christian responsibility in this regard; and the 
Biblical foundation of the Christian faith. Less pretentious Chris- 
tian institutes for the study of Buddhism have been created in 
Burma and Ceylon. Another such study center for religion among 
the overseas Chinese is being set up at Tao Feng Shan in Hong 
Kong. William Woodward directs an International Institute for 
the Study of Religion in Japan, and the Kyodan has an Institute 
on the Theology of Missions, which treats a wide range of subjects. 
Another notable reaction is the recent reorganization of the Na- 
tional Christian Council of India, in which the missions were 
eliminated as members, membership was restricted to national 
church bodies, a drastic reduction of staff and program was made, 


and a four-year timetable for achieving self support was adopted 


A very unhappy response to nationalism is to be seen in the 
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need for a fresh study of the nature of Christian witness and of the 
role of the human agent in relation to that of the Holy Spirit. 
It emphasizes the need for thoroughgoing cultural indigenization 
on the part of the Christian community. Perhaps most urgently it 
raises the question of the place of the foreign missionary in India 
and other Asian countries where young churches have developed. 


THE CHURCH’S RESPONSE TO NATIONALISM 


The response of the churches to such nationalistic and com- 
munalistic pressures as the Niyogi report varies from place to place, 
largely in relation to the strength or the weakness of the Christian 
community and its degree of maturity. In North India, where the 
church is relatively weak and much hostility is demonstrated openly, 
there is a tendency for Christians in public life and even in official 
positions in the churches to advocate less emphasis on evangelism 
and to say that this is a time for consolidation rather than expan- 
sion. In some parts of the community there is a trend toward 
introversion and even to a “ghetto mentality.” On the other hand, 
many Christians have been led by events to take a more public 
stand as professed and preaching Christians. In South India, where 
Christians are relatively numerous and the church strong, and 
where there is widespread appreciation of the Christian contribution 
to Indian life, there is far less timorousness and much more readiness 
to insist upon recognition of rights. The Dravada (anti-Brahmin, 
anti-Hindi, anti-northern-domination) movement there helps to 
divert anti-Christian sentiment and activity, although these are not 
entirely absent. About 57 per cent of all Christians are to be found 
in the four southernmost states, and 35 per cent live in the little 
state of Kerala and the small adjoining portion of Madras State, 
which together formerly formed the state of Travancore. 

Many churches and missions are meeting the challenge of 
nationalism by fostering indigenization of the cultus and customs, 
but on the whole very little has been achieved. Churches, worship, 
and social life are far too Westernized. There seems to be more 
employment of native forms in the South, although I was most 
impressed by Hindu Christian music. Indigenous forms of evan- 
gelization are far too few. There is a rapid transfer of property 
from the missions to the national churches. Missionaries are with- 
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drawing from the direction of institutions and organizations in 
favor of nationals. A notable attempt is being made, especially 
through the Committee for Literature on Social Concerns, to relate 
Christian theology and ethics to the problems which face the 
Indian nation. Contributions have been made on such subjects 
as the foundations of Indian democracy and religious liberty. 


The union Christian Retreat and Study Center at Rajpur near 
Mussoorie is at work on an indigenous evangelistic approach to 
Hindus. The Christian Institute for the Study of Religion and 
Society, now in process of formation, is intended to study on behalf 
of all churches such things as Hinduism “as religion, culture, and 
philosophy”; the content of the Christian message and methods of 
evangelism; “indigenous Christian response in thought and action 
in the impact of contemporary forces of national and international 
life”; problems created by social and cultural developments in 
India and the Christian responsibility in this regard; and the 
Biblical foundation of the Christian faith. Less pretentious Chris- 
tian institutes for the study of Buddhism have been created in 
Burma and Ceylon. Another such study center for religion among 
the overseas Chinese is being set up at Tao Feng Shan in Hong 
Kong. William Woodward directs an International Institute for 
the Study of Religion in Japan, and the Kyodan has an Institute 
on the Theology of Missions, which treats a wide range of subjects. 
Another notable reaction is the recent reorganization of the Na- 
tional Christian Council of India, in which the missions were 
eliminated as members, membership was restricted to national 
church bodies, a drastic reduction of staff and program was made, 
and a four-year timetable for achieving self-support was adopted. 


A very unhappy response to nationalism is to be seen in the 
rise of independent congregations and association of churches which 
stress independence of missionary control and their indigenous 
character as their justification for existence. Often in connection 
with these same groups a host of lawsuits which advertise the 
disunity of the church sap its life and deflect it from Christian 
witness. It is interesting to observe how many of those nationalistic 
“independents” get funds from American sources on the grounds 
that they are indigenous and free from missionary control! 
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THE ROLE OF THE MISSIONARY 


The Western missionary is in danger of being eliminated by 
governments because of nationalistic considerations. That is a fact 
which may not be minimized. He is also in danger of being elim- 
inated by the young churches as their perspective is distorted by 
nationalism or as they seek to remove causes of friction with ultra- 
nationalists. Yet good missionaries today stand much more in 
danger of self-elimination than they do of being ejected by govern- 
ment or rejected by the national churches. Numerous British mis- 
sionary families are going home to stay because they have convinced 
themselves that they cannot educate their children in India and 

ther Asian countries, and they can no longer tolerate divided 
families. An even larger number of excellent younger and middle- 
aged missionaries are thinking of resignation at the next furlough 
period because they believe that their presence embarrasses their 
national colleagues, particularly on account of the attacks of ultra- 
nationalists. Furthermore, a sense of insecurity and especially their 
uncertainty about the role of the Western missionary in the area 
makes them want to resign. 

Answers to the question, “What is the present role of the mis- 
sionary?” vary greatly according to the point of view of the person 
interrogated. I met no one, not even a staunch Hindu communalist 
nor a rabid Christian “independent,” who wanted all missionaries 
eliminated, although such persons thought that the number should 
be greatly reduced and all of them excluded from direct evangelism. 
Even Dr. Niyogi had much good to say about the missionary con- 
tribution; and he declared that missionaries would continue to be 
welcome if, like “the good old missionaries” of long ago, they 
would love the land and the people, understand and appreciate 
Indian culture, contribute to the national welfare by their skills 
and their service, and not try to make converts. One Hindu 
businessman asserted that the country urgently needs the services 
of the Christian missionary teacher of ethics, and he lamented the 
prohibition of religion instruction in the schools. 

Christian laymen in the North invariably wanted the missionaries 
withdrawn from evangelism but desired that they be retained for 
a wide variety of expert services, especially of the social welfare 
and educational types. In the South, where the church is strong 
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and far more confident, there seems to be a desire and a readiness 
to give the missionary a place in the full range of the ministry of 
the church, but not at the expense of the assumption of respon- 
sibility and authority by the nationals. Even in the North there is 
some sentiment for allowing the missionary to share in the pastoral 
ministry, but perhaps this is due to the erroneous and unfortunate 
belief that the functions of pastor and evangelist are two separate 
entities rather than aspects of one and the same ministerial office. 
The one strong plea which I heard voiced for additional missionaries 
was made by the minister of health Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. She 
declared that missionary doctors and nurses are greatly needed in 
India in order that they may demonstrate how science and love 
may combine in a ministry of health and high standards may be 
joined with compassion and concern. These desirable qualities can 
best be caught by contagion from those who possess them with zeal. 
She would like to have such doctors and nurses assigned by the 
missions and churches to the ministry of health and she would 
place them in public institutions. 


The semiofficial answer of the churches and the clergy to the 
question, as I heard it expressed again and again, appears to be 
that the role of the.missionary is that of a fraternal worker within 
a limited range of specialized services. A statement along these 
lines was formulated by a group of national churchmen in the 
summer of 1956 under the title “Foreign Missionaries and the 
Church in India.” These men find a parallel between the situation 
of the Indian nation and the Indian Church. They say: 


. it has to be realized that the problems facing the Church 
are very similar to the problems facing the whole nation. When 
India became independent, she found herself suddenly confronted 
with the need to run all her institutions and provide the leadership 
necessary for the national life from her own resources. But having 
set her face towards progress and growth, India has found it 
necessary to utilize foreign technical knowledge and the assistance 
of friends from many European and American countries in the 
development of the nation-building activities. In some of the 
important departments of Government it was found impossible 
immediately to replace foreign personnel with Indian personnel. 
It is not surprising that the head of the Indian Navy is still an 
Englishman. But India, while gladly receiving money and per- 
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sonnel from abroad, is absolutely certain in her own mind that 
this will not constitute dependence on foreign countries. She 
accepts assistance from abroad only when, to use a common phrase, 
there are no strings attached. 

Even so the Indian Church has need for assistance from abroad. 
Not only will the Church require time to replace many of the 
specialists in various departments of the Church, but she will need 
new people with special abilities and skills to come from abroad 
to share in her life and to enable her to achieve the larger inde- 
pendence which is her goal. The Church will also want to be 
able to receive in her midst some foreign Christians as an expres- 
sion of the fellowship of the Churches of the world. 


The statement indicates that it is necessary that foreign mis- 
sionaries should come only at the invitation of the Indian Church. 
It affirms: 

We envisage that in fields of service such as education (including 
theological education), vocational guidance, medical and nursing 
work (including psychiatry), community projects and rural recon- 
struction programmes, the need for assistance from specially 
trained and equipped personnel from abroad will not only con- 
tinue, but may even increase for some time, bearing in mind the 
fact that the Church’s work in some of these fields is not a self- 
regarding activity but is intended to benefit everyone irrespective 
of religion or race, and that some of these areas of service are 
steadily increasing in extent and scope. In certain other areas of 
the Church's life and work it is necessary for Indians themselves 
to undertake full responsibility, as in fact they are already doing 
in many places. In the administration of Christian institutions, 
in the running of Christian Councils and Societies, and in the 
task of proclaiming the Gospel, which is the supreme obligation 
of the Church, the Church should increasingly utilize Indian per- 
sonnel and depend on local leadership. In these areas it is there- 
fore likely that there will be a decrease in the number of foreign 
workers. 

The guiding principle, states the report, that should govern the 
co-operation of the churches within and without India is “that the 
church of India should be strengthened and helped to attain real 
independence.” Missionaries should come as fraternal workers. 
Finally, this group looks forward to the day “when reciprocity 
between the church in India and the churches in other parts of 
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the world will be completely equal, a many-directional traffic, and 
will be an expression of the feeling that Christians all over the 
world have, of belonging to Christ.” 

Is it strange in view of a statement like this — which is typical 
of the thinking of church officers and the clergy in India — that 
the missionaries are uncertain about their role, feel insecure, are 
oppressed by a sense of futility, and want to withdraw? For at 
least two decades the missionary has known that with respect to 
association with the young churches he must work with and under 
national colleagues for the most part, being with them servants of 
an independent and autonomous church; and the missionary has 
hoped from the first days of the enterprise that the time will come 
when nationals would take the major responsibility for evangelism. 
It has also been expected that as an area was evangelized and the 
church grew in numbers and responsibility, so the number of 
missionaries would decline. It is further generally agreed that in 
the body of Christ there is fellowship and mutual bearing of burdens 
and that consequently there is a place for fraternal workers ex- 
changed on a worldwide scale. However, all of this envisages only 
fraternal workers engaged in a limited range of ministry, rather 
quietly taking a back seat, submissive to orders, deprived of the 
principal function of both the minister and the disciple, evangelism; 
and, therefore, being a kind of second-rate minister and disciple. 
If only Protestants would affirm as did the Roman Catholic bishops 
in commenting on the Niyogi report: “Not only to emphasize the 
spiritual unity of the Church, but to strengthen the social solidarity 
of Catholics shall be our answer to the attempt to cast aspersions 
on our missionaries from abroad who are as much our pastors as 
those of Indian origin.” Then one might have more confidence 
about all this talk about an ecumenical, or worldwide, church! 


Moreover, there are some places in Indonesia, where Christians 
comprise 90 per cent or more of the population and where no 
foreign evangelists may be needed, but certainly the church in 
India does not now have the manpower for its evangelistic task. 
I do not think that a supply of able and stable missionaries will 
long continue unless some positive conclusion is reached regarding 
the employment of some missionaries in direct evangelism, recog- 
nizing the ultimate evangelistic intent of all of them, and granting 
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the missionary a place of true partnership, involving equality of 
status and responsibility, equality in policymaking and in ministry. 
While some missionaries may be used as fraternal workers any- 
where in the life of the church, the great majority need to be freed 
from service to existing stable, mature congregations and institu- 
tions. Joined in a partnership with nationals, they need to be 
assigned to new pioneer work or to fringe work which has not 
developed. 

The men who framed this statement ask for study and con- 
ference on the role of the missionary. However, I fear that a study 
of the role of the Western missionary would in itself be fruitless. 
Such study and discussion must start with the subject of the apos- 
tolate of the whole church and then look at the function of the 
missionary, not just the Western missionary, in relation to it. The 
young churches are just beginning to send out their foreign mis- 
sionaries, and in general they are following the old patterns which 
they decry in theory. Eventually their missionaries will face the 
same question. There is a radically different era of world mission 
ahead of the church, now that it is distributed around the world. 
The Asian Council for Ecumenical Mission has been a significant 
experiment in a first tentative step, but it has been conceived too 
much in the terms of fraternal aid rather than apostolate. As it 
now gives place to the Asian Secretariat and Asia Conference of the 
World Council of Churches and International Missionary Council, 
let us hope that the apostolate will come into the foreground of 
concern. 

Endeavoring to look at the role of the Western missionary, then, 
over against the background of the apostolate of the church, keeping 
in mind the young church missionaries also, what can be said about 
the part which the representatives of the Western churches may 
play abroad? First of all, it is quite certain that large numbers of 
missionaries will continue to be required for the institutional work 
and the fields of specialization in which they now serve; but I hope 
that many new forms of pioneering service will be open to them. 
In all things, however, old and new, their first task is to introduce 
our Lord Jesus Christ to men and women, preaching His Gospel 
by word and deed in a multitude of ways. Because of the universal 
preoccupation with peace on the one hand, and because of the 
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divisiveness of communalism, on the other, God’s continuing work 
of reconciliation through Christ in the present ought to be empha- 
sized, and the missionary must give himself to the ministry of 
reconciliation. This means, among other things, that as far as 
possible the reconciliation ought to be reflected in the composition 
of the missionary body. There are many occasions when this could 
be done by working in international and interdenominational 
teams — interdenominational in cases where questions of doctrine 
and order are not involved. Certainly there are places today where 
the white man’s effectiveness would be greater if he were in a work 
group with colored colleagues. 


Nationalistic pressures and communalistic hostility in many places 
make it increasingly difficult for missionaries to work in rural areas, 
especially among depressed classes who might be stimulated into 
a mass movement, but there is still pioneering to be done on a vast 
scale in many rural areas. It would be suicidal to flood such regions 
with missionaries, for a concentration of foreign forces there would 
be the signal for attack by both conservative religionists and by 
government officers. Nevertheless many a missionary can be freed 
from involvement in well-established church work and put into 
a pioneer rural situation with some national colleagues. I found 
a few able young missionaries serving city churches and institutions 
who said that they would return after furlough only if they could 
secure permission for such a move. The cities have their pioneer 
areas, too, and the ashrams of the popular cults. Particularly those 
which involve faith healing offer a challenge and perhaps a clue 
to new lines of missionary action. This is probably a time when 
some missionaries, at least, should be given a roving commission 
for three or four years, to seek throughout cities and countrysides 
fresh new lines of experimentation. Detached service in non- 
Christian institutions and organizations might be a possibility. Some 
church, for example, ought to be courageous enough to take the 
health minister’s suggestion seriously and offer her the services of 
half a dozen doctors and nurses. 

The most obvious new emphasis required under present condi- 
tions is witness to intellectuals, including both the secularized 
intelligentsia and the devotees of the religions, especially those 
adhering to the reform movements. This has always been an 
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obligation of missionaries, but it has been sadly neglected. It has 
been so much easier on the missionary’s mind and his ptide to work 
with peasants, and the statistical returns have appeared to be so 
much greater. Recently I heard an Indian Christian remark about 
a former faculty colleague who hated college teaching because the 
students asked sharp questions and argued and debated and gave 
him something of a rough time. That man turned with undisguised 
relief to simple peasant farmers who were deferential and never 
talked back. The Indian scholar quietly reproved the tendency to 
seek the simpler people. The lay role in the revival of religions, 
the intellectual and spiritual ferment of national reconstruction, 
and the charge that missionaries avoid an engagement with the 
intellectuals while they stress mass movements, all urgently chal- 
lenge the representatives of the churches to undertake a new type 
of witness. This encounter is to be sought in college training, 
through special centers for study and meditation, through institu- 
tions similar to the Ramakrishna Mission and Theosophical So- 
ciety’s “institutes of culture,” through participation in activities 
and organizations where there would be natural, spontaneous 
acquaintance with intellectuals, and through first-rate study and 
literature. Urban centers are the chief locations for such ventures, 
but some missionaries should also be stationed in those rural areas 
where there are concentrations of ashrams. 

Whatever the type of activity, however, the missionary ought to 
avoid confusing his role with that of the Holy Spirit, by whom 
alone a man can call Jesus Lord. It is his role to present Jesus 
Christ and the Gospel and to witness by word and life to the truth 
that God is in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself. He is 
not to press for conversions, thinking that 4e can effect conversions, 
and fall victim to the sin of pride and the thirst for statistical proof 
of his fruitfulness. The Holy Spirit will effect conversions if there 
is faithful witness, and the missionary then has the important 
subsequent role of assisting in the upbuilding of the church as 
a member of the body of Christ and as the heir of a long tradition 
of churchmanship. 


TRAINING FOR SERVICE TODAY 


Let us assume that all missionaries will be subject to the most 
careful selection and will receive adequate general education and 
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professional training for their respective tasks, including a B.D. 
course for ordained ministers and some Biblical and theological 
courses for laymen. What special education do missionaries need 
in addition to this, and especially in view of the situation in Asia? 

First of all, every missionary needs an introduction to the history 
and theory of missions. History, which emphasizes the mission’s 
involvement in culture, will provide orientation and correct myopia 
and distortion of view. Both humility and courage are products of 
seeing one’s place in the long line of Christian witnesses since the 
days of the apostles. Missionaries on furlough among my students 
frequently remark with amazement that all the problems which 
the mission faces today seem to have appeared in times past. To 
those who see their place in a worldwide company of witnesses 
today, there is less temptation for the missionary under pressure 
to despair like the prophet of old who thought that only he was 
left faithful to the Lord. 

In the field of theory, three issues, above all, determine missionary 
strategy and tactics: the work of the human agent in relation to 
that of the Holy Spirit; the relation of the revelation in Christ 
to truth in other religions; and the relation of religion to culture. 
Much study is needed in every one of these problems, and the 
next quarter of a century should bring much enlightenment. How- 
ever, neither the church nor the missionary can wait for the results 
of that study. Every agent must from the outset have some 
understanding of those matters and some convictions about them, 
or his ministry will be only a matter of day-to-day opportunism 
and will have no sure goal or direction. 


Since the task of the Christian mission is communicating the 
Gospel across cultural boundaries, the missionary should be 
equipped with the tools for acquiring knowledge and understanding 
of the culture in which he is to live and work and with the key 
to appreciating that culture. Therefore he needs some knowledge 
of cultural anthropology, sociology, and history of religions. The 
combination of these three ought to enable him to understand 
religion as it is involved in the total culture now and guard against 
abstracting religion from its social matrix and looking only at its 
classical formulation in some past age. The stimulation of the 
imagination and some help both in appreciation of the culture and 
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in identification with the people are indispensable. Then there 
follows the actual study of the history, literature, arts, religion, 
and economy of the country. 


Moreover, the missionary must know his own culture thoroughly 
so that he may be able to distinguish, for example, what is 
genuinely Christian and what is simply American, and so that he 
may be able to answer intelligently questions about his culture 
and his nation’s policies. The average missionary today no longer 
consciously equates Christian truth and the Western cultural forms 
in which Christianity expresses itself. He is profoundly concerned 
with separating the “universal Gospel” from European-American 
civilization and even denominational beliefs and practices, although 
this is by no means as easy as he thinks. Yet unconsciously the 
treasure which he carries is contained in the earthen vessel of his 
own culture and nationality far more than he is aware. A dis- 
tinguished Dutch Roman Catholic missiologist, who long served 
in Japan, once remarked to me that Americans make very poor 
missionaries because they believe so thoroughly that America is 
“God’s country” and American ways are the best ways in which 
to look at issues and do things. Consequently, he said, they do not 
understand the genius of other people, and they tend to be im- 
patient with national efforts at adaptation. If this is true of Roman 
Catholics with their universal training and discipline, how much 
more true must it be of Protestants! Further, since one of our 
representatives is regarded by other peoples as being first of all 
an American and only secondly as a missionary of a supranational 
Gospel, he is asked repeatedly to explain his nation’s ideals, 
objectives, and policies. Therefore it is required that he know 
thoroughly the story of the relations between his own and his 
adopted country as it is set within the larger context of East-West 
relations, or European-African relations, or North American-Latin 
American relations. There will always be a tension between his 
citizenship in a particular nation and his ambassadorship in behalf 
of a supranational Lord. 

The tools of communication are also a primary requirement, and 
there is today a heightened appreciation of the need for mastery 
of a language. In some areas at least two languages are required. 
In a colonial region, such as the Congo, French, the language of 
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the ruling power, is as necessary as the vernacular. In such a land 
as India, where regionalism is strong, it is necessary to know well 
both the national and the regional language. It is now being 
pointed out that language accurately mirrors a culture, and that 
learning a language goes hand in hand with acquiring a knowledge 
of the culture. Language provides a key to understanding culture, 
and the knowledge of the culture is indispensable to the mastery 
of the language. Some preliminary introduction to linguistics before 
beginning actual language study will be helpful. 


These three types of tools necessary for the communication of 
the Gospel across cultural boundaries must be required of all mis- 
sionaries, but there is a difference in the degree to which it is 
necessary to pursue them. All need to master the language, but 
not all need to be pundits. All need to know and be at home in 
the national culture, but not all need to be experts. The extent of 
training ought to be suited to particular individuals and their 
circumstances. 

Where is this training to be had? How much is to be acquired 
at home before sailing (or flying! )? how much overseas? Certainly 
before going to the country of his assignment the new missionary 
should have had his introduction to the theory and history of 
missions, should have acquired his essential tools for cultural and 
religious understanding, and should have learned the fundamentals 
about linguistics. It would be well for him to have had some 
practice in intercultural communication, and this should not be 
too difficult to provide in our pluralistic society. Some experience 
in evangelism might well be listed among the essentials, for it 
does not make sense to expect a man to try to introduce our Lord 
Jesus Christ to people in another culture when he has not pre- 
viously attempted it in his own culture and language. Some direc- 
tion and experience in corporate living ought to be required of 
those who are to help build a Christian community; and those 
who are to be exemplars of discipleship have special need of 
direction in the cultivation of the spiritual life and the knowledge 
of the resources which may be brought to it. 

The feeling seems to be growing that specific language and cul- 
tural studies should be given “on the field.” They might well be 
integrated at the initial stage, where there is a large place for 
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group teaching. The tendency of the members of the group to rely 
upon English for communication among themselves makes it 
desirable for the group to scatter in smaller units at the earliest 
possible time and then perhaps to reassemble later. At any rate, 
continuing provision for, and examination in, cultural subjects is 
as necessary as it is with respect to the language. To prepare the 
missionaries for deputation work, some missions send them on 
a tour of all stations before furlough. There is sense in some 
guided travel and observation of the diversity in national life and 
in Christian work at the beginning of service. The new missionary 
may then have a general view of both. A pastor-guru who would 
counsel and guide the new missionaries during their first term, and 
who would not only help them in their personal adjustment but 
also guide them in their understanding and appreciation of the 
national culture, would be a blessing. He ought to be a national. 
Identification with nationals in the same field of professional 
service can be fostered by the missionary’s spending a period of 
advanced study in the national universities, professional schools, 
and theological colleges. Some missionaries could certainly come 
much closer to their national colleagues in India, for example, 
if they would take a Serampore M. Th. through one of the theo- 
logical colleges. Long study both in the government universities 
and in the religious institutions, like the Hindu University at 
Banaras, should be in the plans of those who are preparing for 
witness to the intelligentsia. 


The first term, which might well be limited to three or four 
years, might then be considered to be a period of training and 
vocational testing —a probationary prerequisite to permanent ap- 
pointment or acceptance of permanent appointment. The first 
furlough could provide the finishing touches on this initial training 
program with specific regard to the specialized service or needs or 
interest of the individual missionary. Visa difficulties make such 
a training program something of a risk from the point of view of 
financial investment, but it is a risk well taken. Losses due to 
denials of visas would probably be offset by a far lower rate of 
turnover of missionary personnel than we now have. 


Chicago, III. 
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‘Imitating the Wisdom 
of the Almighty” 


Ziegenbalg s Program of Evangelism 
By Hans W. GENSICHEN 


Y a happy coincidence the quarter-millennium jubilee year of 
the Tranquebar Mission again brought to light a long- 
forgotten but most valuable source on that great pioneer 

enterprise of Protestant world missions, permitting a unique inside 
look into the evangelistic principles and techniques employed by 
Bartholomaeus Ziegenbalg and his co-workers and thus revealing 
the very heart and soul of their work. It is a small volume of 
352 pages, and its full title may be of interest: “Thirty-Four 
Conferences Between the Danish Missionaries and the Malabarian 
Bramans (or Heathen Priests) in the East Indies, Concerning the 
Truth of the Christian Religion: Together with some letters written 
by the Heathens to the said Missionaries. Translated out of High 
Dutch by Mr. Philipps. London, 1719.”! 

The contents as such, transcribed conversations between the 
Tranquebar missionaries and Hindus or Muslims, are not altogether 
new. In fact, they have always been available in the original 
German. Ziegenbalg, who is apparently the chief author, occa- 
sionally sent such transcriptions to Halle, and August Hermann 
Francke had them printed, together with other materials, in the 


1 “Malabarian” stands for Tamilian, “High Dutch” for German. Nothing 
is known about the translator. A copy of the book is kept in the Library of the 
Gurukul Lutheran College and Research Institute, Madras. The title is not 
contained in the bibliographies of Ziegenbalg and the Tranquebar Mission 
available to the author. Professor A. Lehmann of Halle University in his most 
accurate and comprehensive account of the Tranquebar Mission mentions the 
following title: “Conferences between the Danish Christian Missionaries, Resi- 
dent at Tranquebar, and the Heathen Natives of Hindoostan, now first (!) 
rendered into English from the original manuscript, by an officer in the service 
of the honorable East India Company. London, 1812. 183 pp.” (A. Lehmann, 
Es begann in Tranquebar {Berlin, 1955], p.315). This book, apparently in- 
dependent of the 1719 edition, was not available to the author. — All page 
references in the following account refer to the book of 1719. The original 
spelling was left unchanged. 
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current issues of the reports on the Tranquebar Mission. Only 
recently they have been analyzed in the wider context of Protestant 
theology of the 17th and 18th century.” But it seems that the 
English edition has found very little attention and that no attempt 
has ever been made to restate Ziegenbalg’s principles of evan- 
gelism on the basis of these conversations and in the context of 
the present-day task of Christian evangelism in India. It can safely 
be said that in the spirit of Ziegenbalg no celebration of, or 
contribution to, the 250th anniversary of his coming to India 
would be worthwhile unless it attempts such a translation of 
historical achievements into new inspiration for today. It is here 
only that the present account of Ziegenbalg’s program of evan- 
gelism among Hindus seeks its justification.” 


I 


Ziegenbalg’s evangelism was primarily evangelism by personal 
contact. He sought and found the people where they really were — 
at work in the paddy fields or on the seashore, resting at noon in 
the shadow of a tree, relaxing in the evening on the verandas 
of their little houses, gathering in large crowds during the temple 
festivals. Correspondence with the literate was an important 
supplement. It need not be retold how untiringly Ziegenbalg 
worked in order to acquire the necessary command of the Tamil 
language and literature and a penetrating knowledge of the Hindu 
religion. His Tamil grammar of 1716, written in Latin, and his 
account of the vast Hindu pantheon, printed only in 1867 and 
probably never surpassed in completeness, are but a few outstanding 
examples of the way in which he made himself thoroughly familiar 
with the life and thought of the people whom he wanted to serve. 
More than once his knowledge of the sacred books of the Hindus, 
which he collected and studied in large numbers, surprised the 
learned Brahmans with whom he conversed. 


All this was for Ziegenbalg but a beginning, a means to an end. 
But as such it belongs to the very fabric of his evangelism. 


2 E. Beyreuther, “Die Missionspredigt Ziegenbalgs.” Evangelische Missions- 
Zeitschrift, XIII (1956) 19—36. 

3 Out of the 34 conversations nine are with Muslims. They deserve a separate 
treatment and are here omitted. 
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Ziegenbalg found it implied in Christ’s great commission, “Go ye,” 
that he should meet the people in their surroundings and on their 
own level. He did not imagine that he could become a Hindu 
to the Hindus. But he did make every effort to become as a Tamilian 
to the Tamilians, as a Hindu to the Hindus, and thus he has set 
a shining example to many generations of missionaries and evan- 
gelists to come. 
II 


On the basis of his intimate knowledge of the people and their 
material and spiritual condition Ziegenbalg wasted no time with 
irrelevant talk but proceeded immediately to show them their true 
state in the sight of God. Often the outward misery provided 
a starting point: 

As to your Outward Condition, your Miseries are too visible; for 

you lead the Lives of Slaves, and therefore without doubt very 

uncomfortable. . . . But alas, what is all this Drudgery of yours, 
if compar’d to the noblest part of your selves, your Souls? You 
wander about like Sheep that have no Shepherd; for your Bramans 
don’t concern themselves with your Everlasting Welfare; and tho’ 
you have among you stately Magnificent Pagodas, yet you never 
hear a Word of Comfort or Spiritual Instruction in those Places; 
but are permitted to walk in the Ways of your own Blind Hearts 
and follow your sinful Inclinations without Controul, from either 

Priest or Prophet. And as for your selves, you mind only to sup- 

port your Bodies with Food and Cloathing as if they were im- 

mortal Being; and you disregard your precious Souls, as if they 

were subject daily to Corruption. Yea, you live in the profoundest 

Ignorance of him that created you, and of him that redeemed you. 


[38, 39] 


The responsibility of the Brahmans was not minimized by 
Ziegenbalg, and he was never afraid of holding their special guilt 
before them (189, 190). But for the spiritual misery of the 
common people this was at best an explanation, not an excuse. 
Nor would Ziegenbalg allow another excuse which was offered 
frequently: “We are not to be blam’d upon this account; but rather 
God himself, who placed us in these miserable Circumstances” 
(39). Ziegenbalg’s reply was straightforward: “You can’t say, 
that God has any hand in making you miserable: Your Destruction 
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and Misery come of your selves; therefore, without any delay, 
repent, and turn to the Lord your God; for why should you be 
Vassals and Slaves to Sin and the Devil any longer, and render 
your selves obnoxious to the Displeasure of an injur’d God through 
all the Durations of Eternity?” (40, 41). 

Was it too harsh an answer? Ziegenbalg, unlike many a later 
missionary, was convinced that in Christian evangelism there is 
more at stake than winning adherents to a new ideology. Just 
as Paul was not afraid to speak even to the sophisticated people 
of Athens of the impending judgment of God, Ziegenbalg’s evan- 
gelism was dominated by the urgency of bringing to men salvation 
from eternal condemnation, and he found the real predicament of 
all mankind in that “Universal Confusion” (49) which resulted 
from man’s “Rebellion against God” (6). 


At the same time Ziegenbalg was well aware of the danger of 
speaking in the false security of the beatus possidens. The Christian 
evangelist cannot be like the Pharisee who deceives himself by 
thinking that he has no sin. He shares the sinner’s plight, and 
he must know that he invites the non-Christians to join a nursery 
of sinners rather than a museum of saints. The Hindus themselves 
reminded Ziegenbalg that evangelism had to be much more than 
mere proselyting on behalf of Christianity as a religion among 
others: “Pray, Sir, wou’d not you do better to exert your Charity 
first at home, and Convert the Christians from the Wickedness of 
their ways, and then to come and to convert us?” (42). Ziegen- 
balg could not but appreciate such frankness. But the call to 
repentance was not to be subdued. 

I heartily confess . . . that many Christians are worse than your 

selves . . . tho’ they are baptized Christians; yet in truth, they 

are worse than Heathens. But let not their wicked Lives dis- 
courage you from giving Obedience to the Heavenly Voice, lest 
you aggravate your Guilt, as those wicked Christians of whom you 
speak, apparently do... . You must not judge of the Doctrine of 

Christ by some of his Nominal Disciples; but accept joyfully the 

same glad Tidings of Salvation, and endeavour not only to be 

better than the worst, but, to emulate, and to surpass the best 
of Christians: For the Promise is to you and to your Children, 

as well as to other Nations. [42—44} 
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Ill 


The full burden of the evangelistic task in India will not be 
realized unless it is recognized that here more than elsewhere it is 
not just sin that stands between God and man but also man’s own 
religious endeavors to find God. Ziegenbalg’s studies of Hinduism 
had convinced him from the outset that it would be the most 
formidable part of his task to show the people the futility of their 
religious efforts. 

There was comparatively little difficulty in invoking human 
reason as a witness against the obvious absurdities prevailing in 
Hindu polytheism. Brahma’s three heads and eight hands, Vishnu’s 
“many different monstrous Shapes,” the love affairs and quarrels 
of the gods, their indulging in theft, fraud, and murder — should 
they not in themselves reveal the true character of these deities? 
“If you do but consult your own Reason, you'll see that they 
[the gods} are but mere Vanity and Lies” (104). But it was noi 
all as easy as that. Even in those days the appeal to reason was 
largely paralyzed by the argument in behalf of tolerance: “It does 
not become an holy Man to blaspheme our Gods; for true Piety 
despises no Man upon Account of Religion” (107). 

Here a clarification of the evangelist’s true intention was required. 
“I neither censure nor despise any of you as to your Persons, or 
anything that is commendable in your Religion; but I reasonably 
condemn your gross Ignorance, and your false Worship pay’d by 
you to Nonentities and Vanities honour’d with the Title of Gods; 
and therefore both out of Duty to the true God, and out of loving- 
kindness towards you, I can’t but speak the things that belong to 
your eternal Happiness, tho’ you condemn me of Rashness and 
ill Manners for so doing” (107). 

But if Ziegenbalg himself recognized commendable features in 
Hinduism, why not direct all attention to them, as they were 
revealed, e. g., in the exemplary lives of the sannyasin, the holy 
men? Ziegenbalg could and did of course reply: “’Tis of no use 
to you, that other Men are Saints, when you know your selves to 
be great and impenitent Sinners” (41). 

Yet this did not solve the question of the noble ethical standards 
proclaimed on the higher levels of Hinduism in general. Here it 
was necessary to strike right down to the roots, to the motives. 
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There was no doubt a commendable knowledge of future reward 
and punishment. But was this necessarily proof of sincere repent- 
ance? “All this may proceed from a foolish Desire and Ambition 
of being thought holier than other Men, and more disengag’d from 
all Worldly Enjoyments, in Order to be more esteem’d and honour’d 
than other Men; ’tis certain that Man will sooner Change his way 
of Living, and undergo all the Austerest Penances, than change 
his Heart, and renounce his own Righteousness” (108, 109). 

It was this self-righteousness or “Will-Worship” (109, 194, etc.), 
the veneration of a god created in the image of man, which 
Ziegenbalg discovered at the root even of the loftiest expressions 
of Hindu religion and philosophy. The very fact that there was 
such a distinction between a religion for the privileged few and 
a religion for the ignorant masses revealed the radical defect, and 
the Brahmans’ excuse that they had no time to instruct the simple 
folk properly could not be accepted (193). At any rate, even 
monotheism in itself was not enough. “I am glad that you are 
come so far... as to believe in one God; but you must not stop 
here: For you must likewise endeavour to know who the One 
God is, that you may pay him the Tribute of Adoration and Praises 
due to his most excellent Majesty” (96). 

Tiruvalluvar, Sivavakkiar, and other authors who “have written 
incomparably well of the Absurdities of the Pagod-worship . . . 
laying down fine Rules for walking in the fair Paths of Vertue” 
(82), were no less well known to Ziegenbalg than to his audience 
of enlightened Hindus. But even they stopped short at the decisive 
point and established man’s own righteousness rather than to break 
it and to lead man on to the decision of faith and repentance. 


In the final analysis all the various forms of Hindu religion and 
ethics could be regarded only as ways to evade the inescapable call 
of a God whose exclusive saving revelation was to be found in 
Jesus Christ. It was here that Ziegenbalg, just like the evangelist 
of today, met with the most vigorous resistance. A Brahman told 
him: “All Religions come from God, and are approved by him. ... 
For a Thousand different Roads may lead to the same Capital City, 
as Lines drawn from the different Points of the Circumference, all 
terminate in the same Centre. There may be direct and roundabout 
Ways; and what then? if they do but lead to the King’s House, 
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my Toil and Labour is not to come into any consideration, when 
I shall arrive at the long wish’d for Port of Rest and Happiness” 
(212). Another Brahman’s statement anticipated even more clearly 
the favorite argument of modern advocates of Hinduism: “Every 
one may be saved by his own Religion, if he does what is Good, 
and shuns Evil” (15). 


Ziegenbalg did not question the sincerity of such a conviction. 
But he did deny its sufficiency. He saw through the characteristic 
inclusiveness and comprehensiveness of Hinduism with a clarity 
which is amazing, for he found in it just another attempt of man 
to establish and maintain his “own Sufficiency” (16) instead of 
relying on the one and only sufficient revelation of God's truth, 
which, incidentally, was to Ziegenbalg also the only way to true 
happiness: “All these Diversities of Opinions are from our swerving 
from the Way of Happiness mark’d out unto Mankind by the 
Finger of God himself; and running astray in Ways and Roads 
of our own finding out, leading at last to Eternal Misery” (213). 


IV 


Every phase of Ziegenbalg’s conversations reveals that, notwith- 
standing his untiring attempts to meet the Hindus on their own 
level, the uncompromising proclamation of the free saving grace 
of God in Jesus Christ was the heart and center of his evangelism. 
As a child of the dawning age of Enlightenment he was perhaps 
sometimes too confident in his appeals to reason and in his use 
of rational arguments. The great Christian Friedrich Schwartz of 
Tanjore, the most congenial of Ziegenbalg’s successors in the Tran- 
quebar Mission, had probably a deeper insight into man’s capacity 
of deciding against the truth in spite of his better knowledge, and 
at this point Ziegenbalg’s idea of evangelism might well be 
supplemented by what Schwartz had to say: “If idolatry would 
merely consist in an error of the mind, most of the pagans would 
already have given it up. But as idolatry is a work of the flesh 
which, according to the Christian faith, must be crucified, they stop 
at this point” (quoted by E. Beyreuther, p.34). But this would 
hardly detract from the essential evangelical purity of Ziegenbalg’s 
approach. 

Ziegenbalg’s ability of combining a sympathetic understanding 
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of the Hindu and a straightforward testimony to Christ appears 
with great clarity from a pathetic little scene which has an almost 
Biblical touch and is one of the most delightful pieces in the whole 
collection of talks. One day Ziegenbalg found a group of fishermen 
on the beach. While they were mending their nets, a boy read out 
0 them some love stories of the gods, written down in the customary 
way on bundled palm leaves. Ziegenbalg listened for a while and 
then interfered, trying to convince the people of the dubious char- 
acter of their deities. But they pleaded: “We know no better; 
for we have no priest among us. . . the Boy that reads that Book 
to us, can read no other: For this is the only Book he has learnt 
at School. Pray, Sir, what would you have us do?” 

Ziegenbalg’s answer was an unreserved call to conversion: “You 
must repent .. . and forsake your Dumb Idols, to worship the 
True and Holy God, who made Heaven and Earth” (264). 

The fishermen readily admitted that this was a “very good and 
reasonable” proposition. “But alas! we are so plung’d in the Dregs 
of Earthly-mindedness, that we can’t disengage our selves from 
a thousand Obligations which tie us fast to our old Religion; for 
we are, as it were, Vassals and Slaves to the Governours of the 
Place, to draw about the Great Wagon press’d with the heavy 
Weight of our Idols; and did we come over to the Tents of 
Christians, they would not suffer us any more to follow our 
ordinary Employments” (264). 

Ziegenbalg must have been well aware of the sincerity of this 
plea. Yet he could not but close with a testimony to Christ: 
“All these Objections would be easily answer’d by your selves . . . 
if you were earnestly in love with Truth; and you should not think 
and esteem your Lives dear unto you upon the account of Christ, 
who died for you” (265). 

And even for the devout and educated Hindu who was touched 
by Bhaktimarga, the deeply emotional religion directed toward 
a personal god, and willingly recognized that “we are not saved 
by our own good Works, but by the Grace of God,” Ziegenbalg 
knew of no better advice than to direct him straight to Christ: 
“Your Observation . . . is very just; and I praise your quick Appre- 
hension of Things: But this is not enough; you must likewise 
acknowledge, that all Grace and Mercy comes from Jesus Christ, 
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who is the only Mediator between God and Man; and believe, and 
be baptiz’d in his Name” (281). 


Just as Ziegenbalg thus restated for his own time and for all 
following generations of evangelists in India the perpetual purpose 
of evangelism, he has also expressed its necessity in a way which is 
of more than transitory validity. Once a Hindu questioned the 
wisdom of his activity: 


‘Tis a Wonder that so wise a Man as you are, should thus go from 
Place to Place, to entertain People with learned Discourses, who 
don’t much care to give you the hearing: I thought you had arriv’d 
at that higher Degree of Wisdom, that teaches you to forsake all 
the Conversation of the ignorant, and lead a retired Life, as our 
Hermits and Anachorets do, whom we worship and revere as the 
wisest of Mortals.... For they never come after us (238). 


Ziegenbalg’s reply may well be considered as a summary and 
a Magna Charta of all Christian evangelism: “So great is the innate 
Pride of Man’s Heart, that he would rather hazard his Soul, and 
all, than owe his Deliverance to the free Grace of God: Therefore 
true Wisdom consists in seeking and saving those that go astray; 
and the more laborious and active we are herein, the more wise we 
are, in imitating the Wisdom of the Almighty” (239). 

Heidelberg, Germany 
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Outlines on the Swedish Gospels (Alternate Series) 


FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
JOHN 18:36, 37 


“To this end was I born. . . .” Contrast the wail of self-pity “Why 
was I ever born?” Jesus knew. Even in judgment and death He 
affirms His reason for being —His kingship of truth. Though from 
Passion history, a precious Advent text. Holy Spirit, help us, like 
Christ, to find our reason for being, not in this world but in 


The Reign of Truth 
I. The origin of the reign of truth is God 


A. Contrast, “. .. not of this world” 

1. World has its measure of truth. Science. Crimes solved. 
Outward respect for truth, justice, equality. 

2. But the world will not be ruled by truth! Truth loved 
when it serves personal advantage, admired and cham- 
pioned when it has no personal relevance; but hated when 
it threatens to hurt. Justice and equality much desired by 
those who are suppressed; self-righteously endorsed by 
those unaffected; but violently resisted by those who find 
personal advantage in the status quo. Pilate judges by 
advantage, not by truth. 

3. Hence not truth but power has ultimate relevance. World 
fears, loves, and trusts in power, above all things. Not as 
a question but in sarcastic contempt the world says with 
Pilate, “What is truth?” A reign of truth cannot originate 
in so corrupt a world. 


B. The reign of truth originates in God 
1. “To this end .. . for this cause. . . .” God’s eternal purpose 
of grace, both in creation and in redemption. This truth 
alone shall rule men’s hearts. 


2. “... was I born... came I into the world.” The Savior’s 
consciousness of His purpose. Unconcerned for advantage. 
Kingdom of truth must be established in a world of deceit, 
regardless of consequences. His reason for being. 
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3. Whose image are you? “Of this world” (v.36) or “of 
the truth” (v.37)? 


Il. Christ shows the nature and method of the reign of truth 
A. Contrast, “. .. not of this world” 


1. Loving advantage above all, we exert force to attain it. 
A child hits and bites. Man set against man. Pilate ex- 
presses the only kingdom he understands: “You can have 
your truth! J have power, and power is what really counts!” 
(John 19:10). The Jews, successful in overpowering 
Christ, could by-pass truth. 


2. God harnesses sin. With man set against man, He produces 
the precarious balance of power, the high-tensioned sta- 
bility we call “civilization.” Thus government and social 
pressures secure a certain moral conformity by force. But 
this is not the nature and method of the kingdom God 
intended. 


B. Christ demonstrates the reign of truth 
1. The truth is never established by power. V.37: “.. . then 
would My servants fight. . . .” Cf. Peter's sword. Power 
can neither deny the truth that is nor establish as true 
what is not, nor can power assist truth to victory. Truth is 
its own weapon. 
2. Truth is established, and wins its victories, by 

Witness. “. . . that I should bear witness . . . heareth 
My voice.” Truth need only be told and heard. 

Suffering. To be ruled by truth is to renounce advantage. 
So Christ did (John 18:11) and taught (John 12:25). 
Christ needs no armor to defend Him; only witnesses 
willing to suffer with Him. 

Faith, Human experience judges that the victory of right 
over might does not occur often enough, decisively enough, 
soon enough, or predictably enough to merit confidence. 
But faith sees that truth is God’s. Though men hate and 
resist it, the gates of hell cannot prevail against it. Men 
could kill Christ, but they could not dent the truth of who 
He was and why He had come, nor could they prevent 
His resurrection. Truth is life (John 14:6), both in Him 
and in us. 

3. Of which kingdom are you? Of “this world” or of the 
“truth”? 
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Ill. The end and goal of the reign of truth is salvation 
A. Contrast, “. .. not of this world” 


1. World’s goal is to achieve ambitions, fulfill lusts, and avoid fi 





pain. When truth stands in the way, it is ignored. When gl 
truth speaks up, it is hated. hi 
2. The world’s end is m 
; ‘ A 
Fear and strife. Every man for himself. = 
Slavery. German officer in occupied Norway cries in th 
delirium, “The fly captures the flypaper!” (Steinbeck, The di 
Moon Is Down.) So sin captures the man who harbors it. re 
Pilate wanted to free Christ, but could not! Victim, not of m: 
Jews but of the kingdom to which he belonged — his ad- th 
vantage supreme over all else! Prisoner of himself! (Rom. an 
6:16) an 
Death. Pilate falls. Jewish nation dies. Rome fades away. to 
Universal truth, “If ye live after the flesh [advantage], ye tir 
shall die” (Rom. 8:13). 
B. The reign of truth brings salvation if 
1. Surely, truth hurts! Nothing more painful than repentance, 
seeing what you really are. The necessary pain of a shot, to 
dentist, or operation. Christ hurts, not to destroy but to di 
save. No vengeance, no glorying over enemies after resur- 
rection. Left them as a field for the Gospel harvest. 
en 
2. How wonderfully truth saves! si 
Peace with God, man, and self, instead of strife. fo 
Freedom instead of slavery. To live by conviction, not 
compulsion (John 8:32). of 
Life eternal instead of death. His vindication and resur- "Ss 
rection guarantees ours (John 12:26; 14:19; 17:3). In 
a : ? —- C 
“Everyone that is of the truth heareth My voice.” You belong to i 
the one kingdom or the other. The test is simple: “. . . heareth My 
voice.” The Jews would not hear, nor would Pilate. You have heard. 
This new church year hear His voice all the more. May truth become th 
more and more the power, motive, method, and goal of your life — gc 
your God-given reason for being! pe 
] 
New Orleans, La. PAUL G. BRETSCHER ( 
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SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
LUKE 17:20-30 


We are a people accustomed to living with uncertainties. Numerous 
international incidents and small-scale wars which could be limited or 
global in scope. Bombs and missiles which could mean total anni- 
hilation. Creeping inflation. Some are asking searching questions, but 
most of us have learned to enjoy prosperity and to live with fear of war. 
And a few people are asking, “When will the kingdom of God come?” 
“When will Jesus return?” But most of us have learned to live with 
this constant possibility also with considerable lack of concern. We 
dismiss those who seriously challenge us with the Lord’s imminent 
return as sectarians, extremists, religious fanatics. And many of them 
may well fit any of those descriptions. But the fact remains that, like 
the people in the days of Noah and Lot, most of us ignore the issue 
and concentrate more on the eating, drinking, buying, selling, planting, 
and building of daily life. Our text and the season of Advent call us 
to reconsider the question of the Lord’s coming as vital to our con- 
tinuing existence as Christians. 


Already — Not Yet 
I. The Kingdom of God is here already 


A. Some ask when the Kingdom is coming in order to know when 
to get ready. Pharisees (v.20). Adventists, Jehovah’s Witnesses. Pre- 
diction of date of Lord’s return. 


B. Others use the imminent coming of the Lord as a means of 
encouraging morality. Threat of punishment to evildoers. True, of 
course, that the Day of the Lord will be the final Day of Judgment 
for the impenitent and unregenerate. But — 


C. The message of our Lord and of His church is that the kingdom 
of God is already here, “among you” (v.21). Jesus announced that 
“the kingdom of God is at hand” (Matt.4:17; cf. also Luke 11:20). 
In Jesus Christ, God broke in upon the world with His redeeming 
power and defeated the rule of Satan, death, law, flesh, sin. The rule 
of God is established in Christ’s life, death, resurrection. Cf. Rom. 4:25. 


D. The entry of God into the world of man’s captivity was not with 
the usually accepted or expected signs (vv.20,21). Bethlehem. Gol- 
gotha. Nevertheless in Jesus Christ the power of God to save His 
people was manifested. This is the foolishness of our preaching 
(1-Cor ets) < 
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Il. The kingdom of God is not yet manifested in the fullness of its glory 


A. Although the victory is won, Satan and his evil forces still 
fight on. Example: World War II. Even after victory was really won, 
the Allies still had to fight the Battle of the Bulge. (Cf. 1 Peter 1:6, 7; 
Matt. 24:9 ff.) 


B. These days of “tribulation” and “testing” are the days in which 
we live. The church as such and individuals within often reach ex- 
tremities of suffering for the Lord’s name or of temptation which 
beget the “desire to see one of the days of the Son of Man” (v.22). 
Church in Europe and Asia under communistic testing. 


C. “And you will not see it” (vv.22,25). There is the cheer of 
future glory to give strength for present suffering, but—until it 
pleases God — the end is not yet. Example: Eschatological preaching 
and hope of church under Nazi and communist persecution. 


D. Christian people are often given to the reading of signs, the 
setting of dates for the Lord’s coming in times of trial. False prophets 
say “lo here” and “lo there” (v.23). The lonely, the poor, the rootless 
people grasp such preaching and make it their hope. 


Ill. Between the “already here” of Christ’s redemption and the “not yet” 
of Christ’s second coming the Christian waits 


A. This waiting is one not of fear or desperation but of patient hope 
and faithful service. We do not leave ordinary occupations to enter 
monasteries or follow those who offer to lead to the place of Jesus’ 
return. Rather our hope in the Lord’s coming adds urgency to our 
normal Christian tasks of worship and witness. 


B. We worship to keep alive and strengthened lest we become com- 
pletely like the people in Noah’s and Lot’s day (vv. 26-29). They were 
not merely living ordinary lives; they were wholly given to external 
things. 


C. We witness to one another, and to those outside the church, of 
the Lord’s mercy and forgiveness, sharing our hope with all people. 
For at any moment the “not yet” may again become the “already here” 
(530)... 

We therefore join the saints of old in their prayers: “Thanks be to 
God through Jesus Christ, our Lord!” (Rom.7:25). “Our Lord, come!” 
(isGor. 16:22) 

Alton, Ill. REUBEN C. BAERWALD 
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THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
LUKE 3:1-14 (Read vv. 3, 4) 


The air is becoming charged with the excitement of Christmas. 
Since the beginning of this Advent season we have been hearing about 
the Christ who is to come. He is and must remain the all-important 
One. But in His plan of salvation He uses men to prepare His way 
into the hearts of others. Thus He used John the Baptist. In this 
sense, men do become important to Him. This truth is reflected in 
the ancient Gospel and Epistle selections for today as well as in our 
text. Therefore we consider: 


The Forerunner of the Lord 
I. We see what type of man John the Baptist was 


A. John the Baptist was a man of faith 
1. He knew the Scriptures (vv. 3-6; cf. also John 1:23). This 
is essential to every witness of the Lord. 
2. He knew his Lord (vv. 3-6; John 1:26-31). The importance 
of knowing Christ (John 17:3). 
. He had utmost confidence in the promises of his Savior 
(vv. 3-6) and God’s power to convert (v.8b). 


We 


B. John was a man of consecration 


1. In his thinking Christ always came first. The whole ten- 
dency of his preaching, according to this text, is to point 
men to Christ. “Behold the Lamb of God” (John 1:29). 

2. As a result he became a man of great humility. “I am not 
the Christ” (John 1:20); “preferred before me” (John 
1:30; 3:30). 

3. His consecration is shown in his ¢ireless energy (v.3: 
“came into all the country about the Jordan”). This in- 
cludes persistence (v.3: “preaching” or “kept right on 
preaching”). He hoped for success, but if he did not see it, 
he would go on working anyway. 

4. His consecration made him courageous and uncompromts- 
ing. With him there were no “special-privilege classes”; 
“no respect of persons”; he “pulled no punches”; he spoke 
“without fear or favor” (vv. 7,8, 10-14). 

5. Because of his consecration John was less concerned about 
his personal needs than about being faithful to Christ; 
more interested in essentials than externals. In the good 
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sense of the term he became a “rugged individualist.” Lived 
in the wilderness. The Jordan Valley is described as “a hot, 
uninhabited depression, wild in every way, away from all 
civilization.” He wore a coat of camel's hair; ate locusts and 
wild honey (Matt.3:1,4). His first concern was to be 
a faithful witness and thus to make known the way of 
the Lord. 





C. John was a man of importance 


1. Important, not in the eyes of the world but in the eyes 
of the Lord. He caught the attention of some people of his 
day, but it is likely that they regarded him as just a queer 
personality. Since then the world has forgotten him. But 
in God's eyes he was important. See how the Lord carefully 
identifies his place in history (vv. 1,2). “Among them that 
are born of women there hath not arisen a greater than | 
John the Baptist” (Matt. 11:7-11). 


2. We become greatest when we think least of our own 
importance. 





Il. We consider the contents of his message 
It may be summarized as repentance, remission (v. 3). 


A. Repentance 
1. Its essence: change of heart and mind (vv. 3-5; 7-14). 


a. What the picture language of Isaiah demanded: leveling 
off the high places, filling in the valleys, straightening 
the crooked, and smoothing the rough (vv.4,5). The 
need: impenitence obstructs Christ's way into the heart. 


b. In answer to the people who inquire, John gave specific 
examples of what he meant as they applied to everyday 
life (the fruits of faith or repentance). They would 
have to repent of pride (racial, national, denominational, 
personal; there are no indispensable men) ; opportunism 
(vv. 7, 8); selfishness and lovelessness (v. 11); dis- 
honesty and extortion (v.12); brutality, blackmailing, 
and greed (v.14). See how modern these sins are! 





“We see that each station in life has its peculiar temp- 
tations and sins. These the Christian should avoid as an 
evidence of his repentance.” (Lenski) 


2. Its condemnation: the ax laid to the tree, hewn down, and 
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burned (v.9). Cf. the Destruction of Jerusalem and the 
final Judgment (2 Peter 3:10). 


B. Remission 


1. In his preaching of repentance John did not confine himself 
to an exclusive presentation of the Law, which would have 
meant regret not only for sin but also at lost opportunity, 
that is, despair. He preached a “repentance for the remission 
of sins’; thus not a mere contrition, but also faith in Christ’s 
merits and His promise of forgiveness (v.3; Cat. Qu.272). 
Forgiveness is the very core of Christ's Gospel promise. It 
changes our entire outlook on the future; it spells the differ- 
ence between despair and hope. We can do no greater 
preaching than to proclaim forgiveness (2'Gor 5:20; 21). 
John preached that God would come to man (Gospel, v. 4), 
not that man must come to God—something that man 
could not do and that would have caused despair. 


2. “All flesh shall see the salvation of God” (v.6). No greater 
joy; the “beatific vision”; we appreciate it by contrast with 
the condemnation threatened (v.9). It means rescue from 
sin, Satan, eternal death. Our full appreciation of this re- 
mains for eternity (1 Cor. 13:12). 


This should prepare us not only for a proper appreciation of Christ- 
mas but also for a proper witnessing, like that of the shepherds who 
returned glorifying and praising God (Luke 2:20). 


Milwaukee, Wis. HERBERT BERNER 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
JOHN 3:22-36 


These are good words to ponder just before Christmas. For they 
tell us some wonderful things about the coming Christ. Let’s listen, 
then, as we remind ourselves 

He Comes! 


I. By God’s authority and appointment (v.27; cf. John 1:18; 3:13) 


A. The point here is, Jesus is not operating on His own. God's 
authority and appointment are behind Him (Heb.5:4). This 
coming One is on His way because God called and appointed 
Him. Notice, God, not a congregation, the people whom He 
serves. Jesus is just the right Man to meet our needs. Don’t 
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have to wonder like a Christian congregation: “Is he the right 
man for us?” We know Christ is. For two reasons: 1. He is 
beset with the same weakness as we are (Heb.5:2). 2. He 
is able to offer the necessary sacrifice for sin (Heb.5:1). 


B. A second application from this verse (John 3:27) might be 
this. Do you want a stronger faith? You can’t will it or 
work it. God must give it. Do you want to be more steady 
and stronger in your Christian life? You can’t will it or work 
it. God must give it (James 1:17). It is from above, not below, 
that is, your weak will power, your feeble efforts at being 
faithful, that you have the power to grow in saintliness. This 
power is from above. Yet it is found in the Word, which is 
below — the Word as it comes to us in worship, Holy Supper, 
Scripture search and study. 


II. As a Bridegroom (v.29) 
A. The Old Testament background 


1. Ezekiel 16. This is the general background. See especially 
verses 8-59, in which four points are brought out. 1. God’s 
grace in wedding such an ugly, unwanted bride (vv. 6-8). 
Application: God didn’t marry us because we are pretty, 
but because we aren’t. In our sinful ugliness we needed 
His love. 2. The bride’s foolish unfaithfulness (vv. 15-34). 
Plenty of good, present-day applications here: v.15 (“you 
trusted in your beauty”); v.22 (“you did not remember 
the days of your youth”). Whole idea of sin as adultery 
common in O.T. (cf. also James 4:1-5; 1 John 2:15). 
3. God’s punishment of His unfaithful bride (vv. 35-43). 
4. God's faithfulness to forgive (vv. 60-63). 


2. Hosea 2:19 
a. An eternal marriage. Not even the greedy grave can 
dissolve this union. 
b. The wedding gifts 
aa. Righteousness. Best gift of all. He marries us, 
giving us what He demands — righteousness. 


bb. Steadfast love. Not love like the dew, love that 
vanishes as soon as daily sun of our unfaithfulness 
shines upon it. Not love like a cloud, love that 
is quickly driven away by the winds of our wicked 
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words and ways. But steadfast love, a love like 
the mountains. 

cc. Faithfulness. Our heavenly Husband will never 
divorce us, not even though we day in and day out 
treat Him so shamefully in our sinful ways. The 
Lord is a one-woman Husband. 


B. The New Testament picture (Eph. 5:23-33 ) 
1. Suggested points to be stressed 

a. The Bridegroom is the bride’s Head and Lord. Christ 
will not be a “hen-pecked” Husband (v.23). 

b. The Bridegroom’s love is not in cards or candy, not in 
wooing words, but in His laid-down life. 

c. The purpose of this love—to change the bride’s spots, 
wrinkles, and blemishes into radiant beauty. He married 
us not only to make us happy but also to make us holy. 

2. Applications 
a. Wives (22-24) 
b. Husbands (25-28) 


Ill. From above (v.31) 


This coming Child is not merely a product of this planet. The 
“wheat” that went into making the Bread of Life not grown in 
the fields of this earth. This Bread is from above. This Child is 
heaven-born. Therefore: 


A. He is above all. Reference here to all other teachers and 
prophets sent by God. Cf. Heb. 1:1. Christ is God's last and 
greatest Word to men. Why? Because He is the Word in 
flesh, not on a scroll or in a prophet’s mouth. Therefore 
hear Him! 


B. He interprets God and heaven to men (v.32). Cf. John 1:18. 
Notice, this coming Child witnesses to what He has heard and 
seen. No doubt about His words and revelation. He has seen 
it, heard it. We couldn’t go up and find out: so God sent 
someone down to tell us — His Son. 


C. Our response to this testimony 


1. Faith (v.36). Cf. John 3:14, where Jesus defines faith as 
a life or death look on the uplifted Son. Notice, this trust 
is not just in the words of Jesus, but in the Christ who 
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speaks them. Saving faith is faith in the Christ who speaks 

in the Gospel. 
2. The blessing of this response —life (v.36). Notice, the 
believer has life now. Eternal life is not a post-death affair 
but a present possession. | 


LS) 


. And if we don’t respond with faith — 


a. God's wrath (v.36). With whom is God angry? People 
who are bad, who lose their temper, patience, self- 
control? People who promise to be holy but aren’t? 
People who are weak and wayward? No, with people 
who will not believe, people who will not accept what 
God gives them, people who try to do their way into 
heaven rather than believe their way. 


b. No life (v. 36) 





IV. As a King (v.35: “All things in His hands” ) 


A. King over all things. Not just in your little life, but the whole 
universe — animate and inanimate. A floating cloud, a hop- 
ping bird, a humming mosquito —all are under His control. 
Everything, from a stubbed toe to a buried dear one. 





B. For your good and profit. No greater comfort than this. 


C. A King whose throne is a cross. Why? That you might reign 
with Him. 


D. A King who rules over you. Not just over certain organs of 
your body, but all of you. Cf. Matt.6:22. This is the first 
and most important organ over which He must rule. Cf. also 
Matt. 5:29 ff. This royal rule over you is absolute. 


He comes, our Bridegroom and King. And because He comes, all 1 


evil goes. 
Richmond Heights, Mo. HERBERT E. HOHENSTEIN 
CHRISTMAS DAY JOHN 1:1-14 


Before you can have life, you must have light. The two almost 
always go together. You don’t find a garden growing in a basement. 
You don’t see great civilizations rising up inside unlighted caverns. 





Nor, we must add, do you find real faith and hope and love growing 
up in spiritual darkness. To have life of any kind, you must first 
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have light. It is this basic fact that makes Christmas so important to 
everyone of us. For, when Jesus was born in Bethlehem, the great 
Light began to shine which can give life to our souls. At the birth of 
Jesus Christ, God came into the world to overcome spiritual death by 
the giving of Himself. Christmas is the festival of 


Life-Giving Light 
I. God is the true Light 


A. There is only one true light. This is as true in the spiritual 
realm as it is in the world of nature. The true light in the natural 
world is the sun. It alone gives the light and warmth that we need 
for life. No other light—candlelight, gaslight, incandescent or flu- 
orescent light—can really take the sun’s place. They have only a few 
of the important, life-giving elements of the sun. They are only 
copies, but the sun is the true light. 


B. In the spiritual realm God is the true Light. What the sun is to 
the natural world, God Himself is to our souls. Only when He is 
present in our inner being are we alive spiritually. There are substitutes, 
of course, lesser lights that often attract us and try to take His place — 
brilliant people, breath-taking sights in nature, works of art, etc. They 
are lights of a sort. They are good. They brighten up our lives to 
a certain extent, but they can never reach our souls with spiritual life. 
They are only imitations or, at best, distant reflections of the true Light, 
which is God (vv. 4,5,9). 


II. At Christmas, God appeared to drive away our spiritual darkness 


A. At Christmas, God appeared in human flesh (v.14). The Babe 
of Bethlehem is God. In Christ, the Creator Himself (v.3) speaks to 
us and makes Himself known. That’s the idea St. John wants to put 
across when he refers to Jesus as “the Word.” The God whom we 
cannot see and whom because of our sin we cannot know, became like 
us that we might see Him and know Him. We can’t understand God, 
but we can understand a man; so God became a man in the person 
of Jesus Christ. He expressed Himself to us in human terms. A little 
boy is afraid to go to sleep in a dark room. His mother says: “You 
must not be afraid. Don’t you know that God is here?” The boy said: 
“Yes, but I want a face to see.” In Christ, God gives us a face to see. 


B. “The light shineth in darkness” (v.5). This is the kind of world 
we live in. This is the kind of world in which God appeared on that 
first Christmas —a world of spiritual darkness. There is a strong and 
evil intelligence here that tries to close us off from God. It’s a living, 
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active, penetrating kind of darkness. It not only surrounds us on the 
outside; it even works within us, trying to squelch and smother the 
rays of divine light. “The world knew Him not. . . . His own people 
received Him not” (vv.10,11). This is what made so many people 
in His day ignore Jesus and reject Him. The darkness has the same 
effect on us today. 


C. Christ overcame the darkness. “The Light shineth in darkness, 
and the darkness comprehended it not” (v.5). In Christ, God has 
struggled with the darkness and has conquered it with His own power 
and glory. At His birth we see the first flickering of a light, a light 
that grew stronger and more radiant until it burned with white-hot 
brilliance on the cross. It was finally, at His death, that the decisive 
battle was fought and light was guaranteed for all time. 


Ill. In faith we get life from this light 


A. In this light we can have life. Christ gave people power to 
become children of God (v.12). Through their contact with Jesus 
Christ people experienced a second birth. A new kind of life— 
spiritual life — took hold within them. They were born of God (v. 13). 
Christ was born of human flesh so that we might be born of God. 
He was born physically so that we might be born spiritually. When 
the light of Christ shines, God draws near to us and begins to merge 
our lives with His. When His Spirit enters our hearts, we begin to 
enjoy life on an entirely new level, in a brand-new dimension. 


B. This will happen only as we accept Him by faith. “As many 
as received Him, to them gave He power to become the sons of God, 
even to them that believe” (v.12). The light of day will not shine 
into your home until you open the blinds. Christ will not illuminate 
your soul and make you live until He opens you up to Him in faith. 
You've got to believe and keep on believing. Not the faith you once 
had but the faith you have right now is what takes the light of Christ 
into your heart. Let's not be confused about what faith is. It’s not 
that dreamy, sentimental feeling that comes over us all at Christmas 
time. Don’t think that you have faith just because you respect Christ 
or because your name is found on the membership list of our congre- 
gation. Faith is the determination to keep the way clear and open to 
Christ, even though the darkness is pressing in hard. Christmas is 
a good time to check up on your faith and to use Christ’s own power 
to set it right. For even the darkness of unbelief can be dispelled by 
His great light. 


St. Louis, Mo. MILTON L. RUDNICK 
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SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS — 


Christmas is a time of many gifts. Important to keep our eyes fixed 
on Jesus Christ, God’s greatest Gift and on those other gifts which 
God gives us in and with His Son. Today we consider His gift of 
the Kingdom. 

A Priceless Christmas Gift— the Kingdom 


I. What is meant by the Kingdom? 


A. The context requires that we understand “Kingdom” as referring 
to both here (1-31) and hereafter (33-59, with emphasis upon the 
return of the Lord Jesus). 

Definition of “Kingdom”: God's gracious interest (and activity) 
in the hearts and lives of people, through which more of what they 
think, say, and do is dedicated to God the Father and more of their 
needs are filled by God the Father. 


B. The Kingdom rests upon Jesus’ gracious self-sacrifice, and a man’s 
first experience with the reality of the Kingdom comes when the Holy 
Spirit convicts him of his sinfulness and gently persuades him to hold 
on to the Cross of Christ for forgiveness, life, and peace (Psalm 51). 
“He that spared not His own Son but delivered Him up for us all, 
how shall He not with Him also freely give us all things?” 

The Kingdom climaxes in the crown of glory which has been 
reserved for us (1 Peter 5:4). 


Il. Membership in the Kingdom 


A. It is the Father’s good pleasure to give us the Kingdom, not of 
debt but of free grace. Parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard. 
His assurance that nothing can come between you and the Kingdom. 
Having provided for your greatest need, will He neglect any other 
needs? 

B. Places serious responsibility upon kingdom members. “In the 
church the kingdom is already in some measure present. The church 
is the church only in so far as it belongs not to this age only, but to 
the age which is to come and in Christ has already begun. There is 
a sense in which God has already given us the kingdom. How able 
and ready have we been to receive it? How adequately are we repre- 
senting it?” (The Interpreter’s Bible) 


Ill. Kingdom membership and the cares of this world 


A. Worry and care stand as judgments upon our faith. Their 
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existence in our lives should drive us to the means of grace and 
prayer in order to strengthen our faith. 


B. “Fear not, little flock” (Is.40:11; Ezek. 34:12). Sweetest com- 
fort. “Inherit the Kingdom.” Context leaves no shadow of a doubt 
that Jesus was speaking about cares of the body and of this life. 


C. Jesus meant this literally. Can one completely overcome fear 
and worry in this life? Jesus invites us to do so. He shows us the way. 
(Luke 12:31) 

Active, growing kingdom membership carries such wonderful 
promises. Let us properly evaluate our kingdom membership as our 
greatest gift— through Jesus Christ, our Savior and King. 


Milwaukee, Wis. HERBERT T. MAYER 
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APATHY ON LODGE NIGHT 


Under this heading, Time (August 26, 1957) reports a large growth 
of the major fraternal orders in our country. There are now 248 major 
fraternal orders with 125,861 local chapters. Since 1947 the Masonic 
order climbed 10% to 4,000,000 and the Order of Elks, second largest, 
25% to 1,200,000. From Maine to California more than 20 million 
males are connected with one or more lodges. The total assets of all 
the orders are estimated at $10 billion, more than the combined assets 
of General Motors and General Electric. However, the fraternal orders 
are facing a discouraging fact: “The old prestige and royal good fellow- 
ship just aren’t there any more.” Fewer than 15% of the nation’s 
joiners bother to show up for lodge meetings except on rare special 
occasions. However, while the night-meeting fraternal orders lan- 
guish, the civic-minded lunching clubs, e. g., Kiwanis (membership: 
250,000), Rotary (450,000), and Lions (564,000) are booming. This 
fact has been explained by a Kiwanian as follows: “It’s the new release 
valve. At a Kiwanis lunch a man can find relief from business thinking 
for an hour or two during the hectic day.” The failure to attend the 
lodge-night meetings is explained by a businessman belonging to the 
Masons, Maccabees, and the Woodmen of the World. He says: “I know 
I should attend. But all of a sudden, on a lodge night, I realize I haven't 
been home with the family for three nights running. Then there'll be 
a... good prize fight on TV. You know what loses out.” Time com- 
ments: “From the Elks to the Moose, fraternal leaders blame home TV, 
the automobile, the country club for the new apathy among the 
brethren.” “The lodge has lost its old appeal of exclusiveness and its 
local VIP leaders, e. g., the town bankers.” “Even members’ funerals, 
once a must for most orders, get scant attendance.” Commented a lodge 
member: “The brothers just don’t have the whole spirit.” 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
GHANA: ACHIEVEMENT AND PROMISE 

Theology Today (July 1957), under this heading, contains an in- 
teresting article on the new West African nation of Ghana, a former 
British colony on the Gold Coast, which on March 6, 1957, achieved 
its national independence and is now a part of the British Common- 
wealth. In 1871 it came under British control by treaty. Its leader is 
Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, who studied in Lincoln University (Pa.) and 
the University of Pennsylvania. Ghana supplies one third of the world’s 
cocoa and has resources of timber, gold, and diamonds. From 75 
to 85 per cent of its people are illiterate. Tribal customs of a semi- 
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primitive people still resist cultural changes. Ghana guarantees religious 
freedom under its Constitution, and Dr. Nkrumah welcomes Christian 
missionaries. Most of Ghana’s cabinet members attended mission 
schools, and 80 per cent of the children in these schools today are 
registered as Christians. The Rev. C. G. Baete, chairman of the Chris- 
tian Council of Ghana, while paying tribute to the missionaries, stressed 
the need of improvement in Christian education. He said: “The or- 
dinary religious instruction given is very primitive. We teach basic 
Bible stories, but little instruction is given on how to carry Christianity 
into practical life.” A real problem for Christians in Ghana is syncre- 
tism. There is some hostility to Christianity and a tendency to merge 
pagan customs with Christianity to form a nationalistic religion. The 
Rev. Kwei Dagadu, secretary of the Christian Council, maintains that 
what his people need are the basic truths of Christianity. On July 4, 
1957, the Rev. Samuel K. Asante, who had studied in Hood Theological 
Seminary in Salisbury, N.C., and had then returned to Accra, the capital 
of Ghana, addressed to the Synodical Conference an appeal to support 
Lutheran mission work in his country. Through seeing the film Martin 
Luther he became favorably inclined toward Lutheranism and started 


a Lutheran mission in Accra. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE 


Minneapolis, Minn.— Two prominent Lutherans from Sweden and 
Japan took a look at the current upswing in popular religion and found 
cause for concern. Both spoke at meetings in connection with the third 
assembly of the Lutheran World Federation here. 

Said Bishop Bo Harald Giertz of Gothenburg, Sweden, who is chap- 
lain to the King of Sweden: 

“Where church attendance is very good, as it is in America, there 
always is the danger that the pastor tries to give his audience the mes- 
sage they are likely to understand” instead of the one they need. 

Dr. Chitose Kishi, president of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Japan, said of modern religiosity: 

“In much of it man is still the center, and God is merely a profit- 
producing agency used to fulfill man’s insatiable desire.” 

Bishop Giertz addressed the assembly banquet attended by 1,700. 

He warned Americans that the unprecedented wave of religious in- 
terest in this country may prove more of a danger than a blessing. 

“Perhaps I am mistaken,” the bishop said, “but I got the impression 
that the American churches today are in danger of making good be- 
havior and Christian morals the essence of Christianity.” 
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But there should be much more to it than that, he added. Churches 
also should stress and preach, he said, “the Gospel of the atonement, 
the justification by faith, and salvation through belief in Jesus Christ.” 

Minneapolis, Minn.— A blueprint of close international teamwork 
in areas “still unreached by the Gospel” was approved by the third 
assembly of the Lutheran World Federation here. 

The delegates voted to proceed with a five-year global program to 
proclaim “the message that sets men free and establishes them in the 
fellowship of God.” 

Recommendations of the LWF’s commission on world mission, pre- 
sented to the assembly by Bishop Rajah B. Manikam of India, listed 
these objectives: 

1. To encourage greater unity among churches around the world. 

2. To aid the establishment of indigenous churches. 

3. To continue to support churches in need, especially those in Africa 
and Asia. 

4. To sponsor and prepare conferences on a continental basis. 

5. To continue to assist in the education of workers for the churches 
of Africa and Asia. 

6. To stimulate and assist churches in the use of new evangelistic 
possibilities “provided by our technological age.” 

7. To foster studies on the mission of the church. 


One of the most significant provisions of the document concerns 
a change in the make-up of the six-member commission to give equal 
status to churches in Asia and Africa. In the future the commission 
will consist “preferably” of three members from the churches of Africa 
and Asia and three from the churches of America and Europe. 

In the past only one or two nationals have served on the commission. 
The change recognizes the increasingly important part being played in 
world church affairs by Lutheran churchmen from these continents. 

The commission reported that it plans to convene annual meetings 
in Africa or Asia “at least once every five years.” 

Vatican City.— Microfilming of over 600,000 ancient manuscripts 
in the Vatican Library has been completed. 

The project, which took about four years, was financed by the 
Knights of Columbus Foundation for the Preservation of Historical 
Documents of the Vatican Library. The microfilming was done with 
special equipment brought from the United States. It involved making 
about 7,000,000 photographs and some 3,000,000 feet of microfilm 
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The microfilmed reproductions of the Vatican collection will be 
housed in the $4,000,000 Pope Pius XII Memorial Library at the Jesuit- 
conducted St.Louis University in Missouri. Ground-breaking cere- 
monies for the Library were held last January, and the building is 
expected to be completed in about a year. 


St.Louis will be the only place outside Rome in which the copies 
of the Vatican manuscripts will be available. The manuscripts cover 
such subjects as philosophy, theology, Latin and Greek classics, and 
historical research in Asiatic countries. The languages of the manu- 
scripts include Latin, Greek, Syriac, Coptic, Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, 
Armenian, Slavic, and Gaelic. 

Scholars consider the Vatican Library to be one of the richest store- 
houses of knowledge and culture in the world. 


Permission to microfilm the Vatican manuscripts was given by Pope 
Pius XII in the belief that much of the intellectual, cultural, and scien- 
tific leadership of the West is now passing into the hands of the 
United States. 

The Pius XII library at St.Louis University will be 243 feet long 
and 143 feet wide. It will be of brick and glass construction in a panel 
treatment, supported by slender columns which suggest the Gothic 
vertical of adjoining buildings. In addition to the microfilms the 
library will house more than 600,000 volumes. 

The modular construction of the building will permit the use of 
open rather than closed stacks of books. This is in keeping with 
modern library planning, which attempts to bring the students to the 
books. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— An urgent plea for a worldwide Lutheran 
missionary broadcasting program to “assist every mission and every 
young church in Africa and Asia with an extensive radio service” was 
voiced here at the third assembly of the Lutheran World Federation. 

Dr. Fridtjov Birkeli of Norway, director of the LWF department of 
world mission, said: “We simply cannot afford to go on using old 
methods; the Lutheran Church must conquer the air!” 

He pointed out that in Japan broadcasts of the Lutheran Hour, 
sponsored by The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, have led to the 
formation of local congregations. 

“This could be repeated a thousandfold in many, many other coun- 
tries if we really united our efforts, yes, sacrificed, in order to cover 
the whole of Asia and Africa with radio programs,” he said. 


“Many countries, especially in Asia, are ready for such mission means. 
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Even Africa has countries today that clamor for radio. Music is poured 
out into villages, cities, and valleys. And so is political propaganda. 
But where is the voice of the church?” 

In a later address at an assembly public meeting Dr. Birkeli called 
for sacrificial giving by Lutherans to “double and triple” contributions 
to the church’s relief and evangelism work around the globe. 

“We must face squarely the bitter fact,” he said, “that there is an 
ocean of suffering and evil, of sin and sorrow, which one can’t just 
wish out of existence. We must realize that there are millions, ever- 
growing millions, who have still not heard the Gospel.” 


Oberlin, Ohio. — A New York theologian, in an address here, decried 
the “distracted life,” which, he said, is forced upon ministerial students 
in this country. 

The Rev. Daniel Day Williams of Union Theological Seminary said 
today’s seminarian is faced with “too many courses, too many subjects, 
too many papers, too many selections to read from too many books, too 
many hours on the field and too many hours going there and returning.” 

“On top of all this,” he said, “seminary students are earning a living 
and raising a family and trying to be good citizens by belonging to too 
many organizations.” 

He told the triennial conference of the Interseminary Movement: 
“The result is that the student never develops the habit of sustained 
critical reflection and finds it hard to see how all this can have an impact 
on the church and the world. 

“The greatest cause of this distraction,” Mr. Williams said, “is the 
illusion that we can pack into three years ‘everything that a minister 
ought to know.’” 

He said that seminaries ought to “concentrate the years of theological 
study on the issues and problems which matter most, so as to lay 
a foundation for the minister's growth during his entire life of service.” 


Vienna. — Father Laszlo Mindszenti, Roman Catholic priest of Per, 
West Hungary, was executed on charges of counterrevolutionary activi- 
ties against the communist government, Hungarian newspapers reported. 

He is the first clergyman to be sentenced to death in the campaign 
launched against opposition elements following the anticommunist up- 
rising last fall. 

The priest’s execution came within a matter of days after he had been 
found guilty by a court in Gyor of hiding arms and serving on a revolu- 
tionary committee during the revolt. His housekeeper, Anna Sparmitz, 
was sent to prison for five years on charges of helping him to conceal 
a weapon. 
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Father Mindszenti is not related to Josef Cardinal Mindszenty, pri- 
mate of Hungary, who was liberated by the insurgent forces and since 
November 4 has been in asylum at the American legation in Budapest. 

According to earlier official reports, Premier Janos Kadar’s regime is 
preparing to hold trials of other recently arrested Roman Catholic 
clergymen accused of counterrevolutionary activities. 

They include Father Egon Turosanyi, Cardinal Mindszenty’s private 
secretary, who was arrested last November allegedly while preparing to 
flee to Vienna en route to the United States. 

The reports said the priests would be brought to court soon and 
charged with “stealing secret documents from the State Office for 
Church Affairs, writing and distributing anticommunist leaflets, and 
hiding counterrevolutionary elements.” 

Minneapolis, Minn.— An honorary doctor of theology degree was 
conferred by the University of Erlangen, Germany, upon Dr. Carl E. 
Lund-Quist, executive secretary of the Lutheran World Federation, at 
a session of the federation’s third assembly here. 

The degree was given in recognition of his “extraordinary service” 
to the Lutheran churches of the world. 

Dr. Walter Kuenneth, acting dean of the university's theological 
faculty, addressed Dr. Lund-Quist briefly in German, expressing the 
university's appreciation for his work as LWF executive during the 
past five years. He then read from a scroll in Latin conferring the 
degree upon him, an old tradition of the university. 

In presenting the LWF’s executive committee report, Dr. Lund-Quist 
noted that now “there is a closer bond of fellowship and understanding 
among our (LWF member) churches than at any previous time in 
history.” 

He credited this to the “exchange of church leaders, scholarships, 
conferences, visitations by officers and staff, and better transmission of 
news and information.” 

Northfield, Minn. — Marriage failures will continue to increase un- 
less the church adopts a constructive program for helping marriages 
succeed and preventing divorce, a family-life expert warned here. 

Dr. Oscar Feucht, St. Louis, Mo., secretary of adult education for The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, said such a program must go 
farther than premarital counseling or education for those already 
married. 

He spoke at a seminar on the family and Christian education spon- 
sored by a commission of the Lutheran World Federation. 
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Dr. Feucht suggested that the church work more closely with the 
courts and that it set up marriage clinics which would make available 
professional services in difficult cases. 

“Through a program of constructive therapy,” he said, “most mar- 
riages can be saved. This is the new approach, and it is here the 
church is needed.” 

Dr. Feucht said some divorce laws and procedures “are far from per- 
fect and, in many cases, a travesty of justice.” 

“There is much confusion with regard to true and false causes of 
divorce,” he commented. 

Young people, he said, “particularly need to realize that divorce is 
the unhappy opposite of a wedding and that new problems are caused 
for the divorcee as well as for the children.” 

One of the needs, he observed, is for the church to give guidance 
with regard to the various types of mixed marriages — “interracial, 
between Jews and Gentiles, Protestants and Roman Catholics, and 
Christians and non-Christians.” 

Sociologists have confirmed the hazards of mixed marriages with 
special studies, the Lutheran educator said. 

He said people in general today need a new understanding of the 
importance of the family. 

“We have to help the present generation to look upon parenthood 
as the highest vocation —a career to be pursued with honor and ful- 
filled with success,” Dr. Feucht said. 

“All the shiny products of modern industry have little value com- 
pared with a man and woman who have the fear of God in their hearts 
and give to the world children reared in Christian faith.” 

Cyrus Rachie, assistant vice-president and home office attorney for 
Lutheran Brotherhood, Minneapolis, said “a lawyer dedicated to Chris- 
tian principles can be of great and valuable service in numerous family 
situations and in situations and problems not accessible to the pastor.” 

New Ulm, Minn.— The Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Wis- 
consin and Other States has been asked to study a new youth movement 
(Lutheran Pioneers) as a possible alternative to scouting. 

The Rev. Oscar J. Naumann of St. Paul, Minn., president of the 
denomination known as the Wisconsin Synod, made the request in his 
report to its national convention here. 

The synod has long objected to participation of its youth in the 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts because it feels such activities are “union- 
istic” (involving the practice of religion with others not of the same 
faith). 
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Scouting is one of the issues which have produced sharp controversy 
between the Wisconsin Synod and The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod, both members of the Synodical Conference of North America. 
Many Missouri Synod congregations have Scout troops. 

Pastor Naumann, in his report, noted that Lutheran Pioneers had 
their origin in St. John’s Lutheran Church of Burlington, Wis., and 
since then the movement has spread to other Wisconsin Synod 
congregations. 

Besides Lutheran theology, the Pioneers program stresses an appre- 
ciation of the out-of-doors, the development of leadership, citizenship, 
safety, and recreation, it was explained. 

Referring to the Wisconsin Synod’s relations with the Missouri 
Synod, Pastor Naumann reported that the entire question is now being 
studied by a special committee. 

He said many individuals, pastoral conferences, and one district of 
the Wisconsin Synod have called for a complete severance of relations 
with the Missouri Synod. Others, he noted, favor keeping relations 
and believe that “doctrinal discussions as now carried on are the one 
means by which we can testify of our convictions.” 

Last August the Wisconsin Synod voted to remain affiliated with 
the Missouri Synod in a “vigorously protesting fellowship.” 

The report of the synod treasurer, C. J. Niedtfeld of Milwaukee, Wis., 
disclosed that the 300,000-member synod collected $2,315,954 for all 
purposes during the last fiscal year. 

Although this was an increase of $59,116 over the previous year, 
the synod had a deficit of $50,000, which, Pastor Naumann explained, 
was due to an expanded program. 

Minneapolis. — Two new areas of international church service — the 
spiritual care of Lutheran migrants and a global mission to Lutheran 
seamen — will be undertaken by the Lutheran World Federation, 
according to action taken here at the fourth plenary session of the 
LWF'’s third assembly. 

Plans to inaugurate the new services were presented by Dr. Paul C. 
Empie, chairman of the LWF’s Commission on World Service, in his 
report to the assembly. Delegates adopted the report and referred it 
for implementation to the new commission that will be elected to 
Supervise the activities of the Department of World Service in the 
coming five years. 

The object of the new service to migrants is to keep the church in 
contact with the thousands of Lutherans migrating all over the world 
each year. In the past, little notice was taken by the churches if their 
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members moved to another country, and generally they were then lost 
to the Lutheran faith. 

Countries mainly involved in such a service, it was indicated, would 
be the United States, Canada, Australia, countries of South America, 
Germany, Austria, and all of Scandinavia. 

Mission work among Lutheran seamen has been carried on by indi- 
vidual churches in the past with no international co-ordination. Such 
missions for Scandinavian, American, and German Lutherans have been 
in existence in major parts of the world for decades, but little concern 
has been given to serving those outside their own national groups. 
Now they will attempt to be of aid to Lutherans of all nationalities. 


Minneapolis. — The Lutheran World Federation has approved a study 
“of the Lutheran Confessions in Their Significance for the Life Today” 
as a major program for its Department of Theology. 

The delegates meeting in the second plenary session of the third 
assembly of the LWF voted to merge the LWF commissions on 
theology and liturgy into a joint eight-member Commission on Theol- 
ogy, with a subcommission on liturgy. 

In an effort to clarify the aims of the Department of Theology, the 
delegates approved a definition stating that its main aim is “to seek 
ways of using the results of theological research to strengthen the life 
and work of the churches.” 

“A thorough study of the Lutheran Confessions is an urgent task 
of the commission,” the executive committee’s recommendation to the 
assembly stated. 

“The purpose of this study is to make fruitful the Lutheran Con- 
fessions for the spiritual and practical decisions which confront the 
church today,” it added. 

“The commission considers it to be extraordinarily important that 
an investigation be made on the significance of the teaching of the 
Lutheran Confessions on Justification for the proclamation of the 
church and the spiritual life of her members today,” the commission 
suggested. 

“Other matters could be used in a similar, actualizing way, including 
the doctrine on Baptism, on the Lord’s Supper, on the ministry, and 
on church policy. 

“The Commission on Theology,” the statement concluded, “considers 
it to be a matter of urgent necessity that the nature of the Lutheran 
World Federation and its purposes and methods should in principle 
be investigated and clarified from the theological and ecclesiological 


angle. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


THE INSPIRATION OF SCRIPTURE; A STUDY OF THE THEOLOGY 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY LUTHERAN DOGMATI- 
CIANS. By Robert Preus. Mankato: Lutheran Synod Book Company, 
1955. xix and 216 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

This promising maiden effort of a highly capable young theologian is 
a most welcome book for a number of reasons. First, the subject is one 
of paramount importance. Second, the era of Lutheran Orthodoxy has 
been conspicuously neglected in the twentieth century; yet the lack of 
monographs on this period is an important reason why English-speaking 
Lutherans have such difficulty in understanding themselves and in conse- 
quence find it hard to communicate their theological convictions to other 
segments of Christendom. Third, this study exhibits the doctrine of 
inspiration out of the entire gamut of Lutheran theologians from Hunnius 
to Hollaz. Fourth, it is a painstaking and courageous inquiry upon which 
the author has lavished a most laudable patience and a most commendable 
diligence. 

Preus brings to his task an unconcealed sympathy for the position which 
he describes. Yet his admiration for his subject is not uncritically partisan. 
He notes, for instance, the failure of the Orthodox dogmaticians to take 
extensive account of the Lutheran Symbols. “In their purely doctrinal 
works one finds very few allusions to the confessions” (p.131). “The 
emphasis of the later Lutheran teachers was definitely less confessional 
than that of their predecessors” (p.134). He criticizes their excessive 
belligerence. “A spirit of polemics coloured and dominated practically 
all their doctrinal discussion, which meant that their doctrinal writings 
were necessarily unbalanced” (p.193). (Hence he pleads fervently in 
what is surely one of the best sections of the book for an evaluation of the 
theologians of Orthodoxy on the basis of their exegetical works as well 
as on the basis of their systematic presentations.) But even their exegetical 
writings “become excessively controversial at times” (p. 194). He quotes 
August Pfeiffer’s heroic dictum, Sic placuit Domino dicere plura nefas, 
“Thus it pleased the Lord to say many criminal things” (p.85), reminds 
us that Calov regarded Hebrew as “the language God spoke in Eden” 
(p. 137, n.3), and recalls John Gerhard’s argument “that all Scripture 
cannot be inspired if the pointing [of the Hebrew and Aramaic portions} 
was not originally inspired” (p. 144). For Preus the last point is evidence 
that the Orthodox theologians were following “a false linguistic principle 
which was based upon rationalism and ignorance” (p. 145). 
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In preparing his study, Preus was confronted with a basic methodological 
choice. He could proceed genetically and provide a theologian-by- 
theologian account of the development of the doctrine of inspiration in 
Lutheran Orthodoxy. Or he could proceed topically from subhead to 
subhead and treat the Lutheran scholastics “as a unit or school” (p. viii). 
Preus chose the latter option and in doing so gained both brevity and 
simplicity. The decision is probably defensible, since only the very casual 
reader will fail to note that the doctrine of inspiration acquires its 
impressive precision and finality for the most part only in the latter period 
of the Orthodox epoch. Thus, for instance, a cursory survey of the 160 
references to the theologians of Lutheran Orthodoxy in the footnotes of 
chapters 4 and 5 indicates that 43 are citations of, or quotations from, 
Calov, 42 of Quenstedt, 4 of Scherzer, 3 of Pfeiffer, 3 of Baier, and 8 of 
Hollaz. The statement on page 77 also deserves attention: “[{The doctrine 
of inerrancy} is emphasized and given special consideration by the later 
ones, beginning with Calov.” 

At the same time it is devoutly to be hoped that Preus will not fail to 
apply his intensive knowledge of the materials to the production of 
a genetic history of the doctrine of inspiration during this period. There 
is enough material in the text and the footnotes of this volume —to say 
nothing of such generalizations as the statement on page 75: “As a matter 
of fact, there was more development of the formation of the doctrine 
after Gerhard than there was before and during his period of activity” — 
to suggest that such a study would make extraordinarily interesting 
reading. Such a work would also give Preus an opportunity to give due 
attention to theologians that he has deliberately omitted — such as Calixt 
and Baier’s mentor Musaeus—and to establish the relationship of an 
extremist like Calov to the normal stream of Lutheran Orthodoxy. 

While much that it presents is familiar, the great virtue of the present 
volume is that it corrects the conventional mythology about the Jocus 
de Scriptura sacra of Lutheran Orthodoxy at point after point. Hereafter, 
it is to be hoped, discussions of the Orthodox position will remember 
that the “dogmaticians do not equate Scripture and the Word of God. 
Scripture is the Word of God, but the Word of God is not Scripture” 
(p.23). Or: “The dogmaticians never called revelation Scripture: the 
two terms were never equated as if Scripture was God’s only revelation” 
(p59). 

Again, what Preus calls “monergistic inspiration” —as he points out, 
the theologians of Lutheran Orthodoxy “never use the term ‘verbal inspi- 
ration’” (p.39) —is only part of the Orthodox doctrine; the absolutely 
indispensable complement is the no less tenaciously taught doctrine of 
accommodation (“The Holy Spirit accommodated Himself to the under- 
standing and natural endowments of the holy writers in order that He 
might record the mysteries according to the usual mode of speaking,” 
p.61). To represent the doctrine of Orthodoxy as exclusively the former 
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without the qualifications which the latter introduces is a vicious caricature 
of what the Orthodox theologians actually taught. 

There are many other significant insights. For example, on the role of 
apologetics: “The Lutherans . . . held that scientific, historical, archaeolog- 
ical or rational inquiry could never disprove the truthfulness or delimit 
the authority of Scripture, but that such an investigation was interesting 
and beneficial as an external criterion by which the heathens might be 
convinced, although only intellectually, of the reliability of Scripture” 
(p.89). Again: “Even [the] internal criteria can beget only a human 
intellectual conviction regarding the authority of Scripture. They have 
no power to create a Christian certainty in Scripture’s divine origin and 
authority” (p. 107). 

On the role of the church and the ministry the theologians of Orthodoxy 
hold that “the duty of the Church as against Scripture is to testify 
concerning it, protect it, preach it, interpret it and study it” (p.94). 
(Incidentally, the section on “The Authority of Scripture and the Church” 
illustrates the entire ecclesiological problem of our own day.) “Both 
things have been commanded by God, namely that the people prove the 
doctrine of their pastors . . . and that there be nevertheless certain ordained 
ministers in the Church, for ‘they are not all teachers’ (1 Cor. 12:29; 
Eph. 4:11)” (p. 168). 

On the soteriological purpose of the Sacred Scriptures, Preus summarizes 
the position of Orthodoxy: “The ultimate purpose of all revelation is 
salvation” (p.30). “The object of saving faith is Christ” (p.116, n.3). 
“What is not clearly revealed in Scripture is not necessary for salvation” 
(p. 156). “Although many passages in Scripture are not clear, all neces- 
sary doctrines and precepts are clearly revealed in Scripture” (p. 157, 
cp. p.203). Far from putting the doctrine of inspiration ahead of the 
doctrine of justification before God by faith, the theologians of Orthodoxy 
“will not even speak of inspiration or the authority of Scripture as a fun- 
damental article of faith” (p.210). “Our saving faith would not be 
affected if the Gospel according to Matthew were written by someone 
else” (p.105). 

On the authority of the Sacred Scriptures: “According to all the 
dogmaticians, the causative authority of Scripture resides not in the 
words of Scripture, but in its inspired sense” (p.113). “The efficacy 
of the Word of God does not inhere in the letters and syllables and words 
as they are written. They are merely symbols, the vehicle (vehiculum) 
of the divine content, the forma, of the Word which alone is the Word 
of God, properly speaking. . . . Only the inspired content of the Word 
which is the mind and counsel of God has the power to work conversion 
and other spiritual realities in man. It is extremely important to bear in 
mind that the dogmaticians are never speaking of the Bible as a book, 
of the materia of Scripture, or of the materia of the Word of God in 
general, when they say that the Word of God is efficacious” (p. 174). 
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“Inspiration and inerrancy . . . are predicated of both the content of 
Scripture and its materia. ... The properties of Scripture . . . are predicated 
only of the forma of Scripture. The authority of Scripture does not reside 
in the words, but in the content, the doctrines of the Word” (p. 203). 


Some minor criticisms: The five-page bibliography could have been 
made more valuable by adding the date of the original edition to the date 
of the edition actually used in the case of the primary sources; the two- 
page table of contents is not an adequate substitute for the index of names 
and the index of subjects that a work of this kind demands; the trans- 
atlantic publication arrangements may have been advantageous to the 
American publisher, but they have exacted an intolerably heavy price in 
the excessive number of typographical errors, particularly in the footnote 
quotations of the Latin sources. But these are all things that a second 
edition can set to rights. 


No Lutheran pastor who does not already have a copy of Preus’ book 
ought, however, to wait for the second edition. Let him get his copy 
now and make a careful study of it a major self-improvement project. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE GOSPEL WE PREACH: SERMONS ON A SERIES OF GOSPELS 
FOR THE CHURCH YEAR. Edited by Victor Emanuel Beck, Clif- 
ford Ansgar Nelson, and Ernest-Edwin Ryden. Rock Island: Augus- 
tana Press, 1956. 365 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


Sixty-five pastors, evidently of the Augustana Lutheran Church, publish 
as many sermons, based on the “Third Series of Gospels” which that body 
provides for its liturgical worship. The sermons provide a considerable 
cross-section of preaching: from the most “contemporary,” crowded with 
current allusion, to straightforward Biblical exposition; from meditative, 
pastoral, or ethical without explicit Gospel, to strongly kerygmatic and 
theological; from informal in method to traditionally thematic and out- 
lined. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE INTEGRITY OF PREACHING. By John Knox. Nashville: Abing- 
don Press, 1957. 96 pages. Cloth. $1.75. 


Reminiscent of H. H. Farmer, these lectures on preaching accentuate 
the Bible as source of the preacher’s method, both with reference to his 
discerning of its basic meaning and with the application of that meaning 
to the hearers and preachers on life and situation. Tiny as the book is, 
it ably champions close correlation of “preaching and teaching,” and the 
participating by the preacher in the actual word and work of God toward 
the people. “What God did in Christ He is now doing. Thus it is with 
the sacrament. So it is also with the preaching.” (p.94) 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 
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LUTHER ON VOCATION. By Gustav Wingren. Translated by Carl 
C. Rasmussen. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1957. 256 pages. 
Cloth. $3.50. 


Gustav Wingren, professor of systematic theology at the University of 
Lund, is the author of numerous important works in both Swedish and 
German. This volume is the first of his writings to be made available in 
the English language. We shall let him state its purpose in his own words. 
He says: “The task to which we address ourselves in this investigation of 
Luther’s doctrine of vocation is purely historical in that its only aim is 
understanding Martin Luther’s thought in one special point. Our study 
is not intended to be systematic treatment of basic principles, criticism 
of contemporary theology, comparison of Lutheran and Romanist thought, 
or comparative treatment of Luther and his followers. When Luther’s own 
view has been made clear, we shall have completed this undertaking.” 
He has divided his presentation into three chapters, under the headings: 
“Earth and Heaven,” “God and the Devil,” and “Man.” In Chapter 1 he 
discusses Luther's view of the two kingdoms: the realm of the law over 
the body on earth and the realm of the Gospel over the conscience in 
heaven, the former temporal, and the latter eternal. These kingdoms stand 
side by side and are not hostile to each other per se. Both the earthly and 
the spiritual realms are in God’s hand. God and the devil, however, do 
not stand side by side, but are enemies one of the other. Their mutual 
antagonism cuts across the two kingdoms. This problem is discussed in 
the second chapter. The third chapter shows man in his vocation in the 
earthly kingdom, hoping for the heavenly kingdom, which comes to him 
here through the Gospel, but which will not be fully revealed in power 
until after death. Thus man stands between heaven and earth, but also 
between God and the devil. His vocation is one of the situations in which 
he chooses sides in the combat between God and Satan. 


Every Christian who feels discouraged in his secular calling should read 
this book for his encouragement. L. W. SPITZ 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR GOD? AND OTHER SERMONS. By Ed- 
mund A. Steimle. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1957. 154 pages. 
$2.25. 


The author, now professor of homiletics at Philadelphia Lutheran Semi- 
nary, has been a minister to students and in recent years has attained note 
as radio preacher. This volume is composed of radio sermons, but reveals 
insights at times that pertain to the campus community. The method 
operates interestingly with ample Biblical texts and seeks to plumb the 
processes of thought and concern of the hearer. All the sermons strive to 
place the Cross into life as a power. The explication of the plan of the 
redemption in Christ is sometimes meager. The open and concrete style 
is exemplary. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 
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THE ROAD TO PERSUASION. By William Muehl. New York: Oxford. 
University Press, 1956. 250 pages and index. Cloth. $3.95. 

The author, associate professor of public speaking at Yale and consultant 
to business firms in personnel management, writes a readable book com- 
bining good sense, competence in the scientific field, and a salutary accent 
on the audience. While not writing with preachers in mind, the author 
indicates acquaintance with preachers and seminary students. Very good 
are his observations on stage fright, the chapters on organizing and pre- 
paring a speech, and his views on delivery. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN FATHERS: A SELECTION FROM THE 
WRITINGS OF THE FATHERS FROM ST. CLEMENT OF ROME 
TO ST. ATHANASIUS. Edited by Henry Bettenson. New York 
(London): Oxford University Press. vii and 424 pages. Cloth. 


$4.00. 
This handy little anthology tries to illustrate “the process of develop- 
ment in Christian thought, life, and worship . . . [down to} the Council 


of Nicaea” (p.1). Thirty-seven pages of compressed information intro- 
duce the ten fathers and the two anonymous documents excerpted in the 
body — St.Clement of Rome, St.Ignatius, the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, the Epistle to Diognetus, St. Justin Martyr, St. Irenaeus, Tertul- 
lian, St.Clement of Alexandria, Origen, St. Cyprian, and St. Athanasius. 
The very fluent English translations are Bettenson’s. The notes are crisp, 
genuinely enlightening, and scholarly. The pattern reflects the concerns 
and significance of the respective author or document; in St. Cyprian’s case, 
for example, the doctrinal headings are limited to three (the Church and 
the ministry, Christian initiation, and the Eucharist), while Tertullian and 
Origen rate twelve and thirteen rubrics, respectively. This book has all 
sorts of profitable uses —a private refresher course in primitive doctrine, 
resource material for a college (or even senior high school) course or unit 
in the history of early Christian thought or a text for a “different” kind 
of class in Christian doctrine for intelligent adults, one that will put their 
convictions in their historical setting. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


PAUL BEFORE THE AREOPAGUS AND OTHER NEW TESTAMENT 
STUDIES. By Ned B. Stonehouse. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, 1957. iii and 197 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

The author of this volume of studies is professor of New Testament in 

Westminster Theological Seminary of Philadelphia and is one of the most 

highly regarded conservative scholars of America. He stands in the tradi- 

tion of Benjamin Warfield and J. Gresham Machen and shares both their 

Calvinist theology and their wide learning, while falling somewhat short 

of their literary power. The serious student of the New Testament can 

learn much from this collection of previously published essays now put 
together in this convenient book. Their titles are: The Areopagus Address; 

Who Crucified Jesus?; Repentance, Baptism, and the Gift of the Holy 
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Spirit; The Elders and the Living-Beings in the Apocalypse; Rudolph 
Bultmann’s Jesus; Martin Dibelius and the Relation of History and Faith; 
Luther and the New Testament Canon. The reading, though not easy, 
will be rewarding. Especially the first essay, which gives the book its title, 
is “must” reading for the student of Paul and of Acts. Since its first appear- 
ance as the Tyndale New Testament Lecture of 1949 it has served as 
a corrective to liberalistic interpretations of Paul’s Areopagitica. 
VICTOR BARTLING 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. By Giovanni Miegge. New York: Association 
Press, 1957. 94 pages. Cloth. $1.25. 


This slender volume belongs to the World Christian Books series. The 
purpose of the series is to explore questions pertaining to the Christian 
faith for “ordinary members of the church.” The idea is a highly com- 
mendable one. 

The question of “religious liberty” is one of these questions; the treat- 
ment given it is historical. Luther’s declaration is correctly stated: “The 
cause of the Word of God is to be maintained only by the Word.” 

When the author maintains that “the principles of the Gospel,” as he 
calls them, “are unconditionally applicable to the world of civil affairs” 
(pp. 42 f.), he is claiming too much for the Gospel. His book, however, 
demands serious study. Its brevity must not be regarded as poverty of 
thought. CARL S. MEYER 


THE EPISTLES OF PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS. By Leon Morris. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1957. 152 
pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


The writer is a scholarly conservative theologian of Reformed persua- 
sion. His notable Apostolic Preaching of the Cross was recently reviewed 
in this journal (March 1957, pp. 228f.). His commentary on the Thes- 
salonian Epistles is well done. It is neither too technical nor too brief. 
While we should espouse different interpretations in some cases, the work 
as a whole is sound and helpful. 

This commentary is the second contribution to a new series, The Tyn- 
dale Bible Commentaries. The series was opened by a commentary on 
James written by R. V. G. Tasker. “The aim of the Tyndale Bible Com- 
mentaries is to provide the general reader who is looking for help in 
serious Bible study with a series of short and inexpensive commentaries 
on the whole Bible which give an intelligent and useful understanding 
of the text.” If the series will keep up the standard of Morris’ book, it 
will, no doubt, be a boon to such as have neither time nor taste for work- 
ing through the standard technical commentaries, but want straightforward 
exegesis written by acknowledged scholars. It will be interesting, as this 
new project advances, to compare it with the two other series recently 
begun in the English language, the Torch Bible Commentaries and the 
Epworth Preachers’ Commentaries. VICTOR BARTLING 
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NEW TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION. By George Hadjiantoniou. Chi- 
cago: Moody Press, c. 1957. 352 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 
Hadjiantoniou is pastor of the Greek Evangelical Church of Athens 
and has written several books in his native Greek but appears at no dis- 
advantage in this English introduction to the New Testament. 


The book is geared to the need of the layman for a brief and simple 
exposition of the background material necessary for a clearer appreciation 
of the messages of the New Testament writings. Questions of genuine- 
ness and integrity are treated with candor, yet without bewildering the 
uninitiated reader. Traditional positions are on the whole maintained. 
Except for a statement of preference for a futuristic interpretation of 
St. John’s Revelation, the author’s particular theological views do not 
obtrude. 

The book is marred by several disturbing misprints, including “Damas- 
cus” for (Pope) Damasus (p.47), but the large print and attractive 
format contribute to pleasurable reading. FREDERICK W. DANKER 


EAST IS EAST: HINDUISM, BUDDHISM, AND CHRISTIANITY, 
A COMPARISON. By Peter Fingesten. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press, c. 1956. 181 pages. $3.00. 

This is a Christian humanist’s protest against an uncritical appreciation 
of the Eastern religions. The author, an assistant professor at Pace College, 
New York City, and an expert in the Hindu and Buddhist scriptures, first 
untangles the skein of confusing mythologies and esoteric philosophies of 
Buddhism and Hindu Krishnaism in their historical context. Then he sets 
their major ideas in contrast to Christianity and concludes that their mystic 
pantheism involves a negativism fundamentally different from the Western 
tradition. He calls for a return to our own classical sources in “Judeo- 
Christian ethics, Roman law, and Greek objectivity” (p. 166). 

Unfortunately his humanism does not help him set forth the unique- 
ness and finality of the Christian revelation, involved in the historical 
particular and yet transcending every particular in judgment and mercy. 
St. Paul’s indictment of pagan (that is, Greek and Roman) blindness is 
echoed, but without a similar verdict upon the Western ideal of a moral 
monotheism active for justice. Christianity is not essentially a “Western” 
religion! HENRY W. REIMANN 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE: A BIOGRAPHY. By Jean Holloway. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1956. xi and 275 pages. Cloth. 
$4.95. 

It is as an author and literary man rather than as a preacher and minister 
that Dr. Holloway portrays Hale. Hale would have enjoyed this biography; 
it finds a unifying thread to his life, something he himself was looking for. 

Hale was a man of action. After all, he was an heir of both the Hales 
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and the Everetts. As such he did on a larger scale (and in Boston) what 
many another Protestant clergyman of the nineteenth century was doing, 
trying to translate the social gospel to an activistic sequence of social 
betterment. Hale was a Unitarian, but theological concerns played a lesser 
role in his life, although they were greater than Holloway indicates. The 
theological content of Old and New, a journal of which Hale was editor 
for a number of years, would reveal that. Dr. Holloway’s interest, it must 
be granted, is in literary history and not in historical theology (else an 
error like placing the Sandemanians in the 12th century [p. 207] would 
not have occurred). The work, therefore, will have only incidental value 
for the student of American church history, but this well-written biography 
remains nevertheless a delightful excursion into literary history. 
CARL S. MEYER 


NEW ENGLAND SAINTS. By Austin Warren. Ann Arbor: The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1956. vii and 192 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


The author, professor of English at the University of Michigan and 
a leading literary critic of our day, uses the term “saint” for all those “to 
whom reality was the spiritual life, whose spiritual integrity was their 
calling and vocation” (p.v). He takes up first the Puritan poets of colonial 
New England; then the eighteenth century school of Jonathan Edwards; 
next Alcott and Emerson as representatives of the Transcendentalists. 
Fénelon, the French quietist, found a place among the Anglo-Saxons, and 
this place is discussed in an exciting essay. The elder Henry James, father 
of the younger Henry and of William, receives an expert’s treatment. The 
story of Father Taylor, a Methodist seaman turned preacher, pastor of the 
Seamen’s Bethel in Boston for 40 years, archetype of Melville’s Father 
Mapple, is an enriching chapter. “Thinking in metaphors and parables, 
Father Taylor preached the reality of man’s sin and the reality of God’s 
Redemption, freely offered to all who, penitent, would accept their Saviour’s 
love” (p.117). Agnostic C. E. Norton and humanist (possibly Buddhist) 
Irving Babbitt, both Harvard professors, come next. Poet John Brooks 
Wheelwright, who died in 1941, is the subject of Warren’s last essay. 

These ten essays on New England’s literary and religious thought do 
have a common denominator, and the wide definition of the word “saint” 
finds its own justification in the insights and skill of the author. 

CARL S. MEYER 


EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS AND THE BIBLE. By George H. Muedeking. 
Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1956. 188 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


If our age is best characterized as “The Century of Fear,” Muedeking 
attempts to strike at the springs of the modern tensions of life, loneliness, 
anxiety, inferiority, hatred, and guilt. The chapters are popularly written, 
and the author deals with the abstractions of both theology and psychiatry 
with an admirable concreteness. Illustrations bubble through the pages. 

The book is not of the “buck-up” school of spiritual uplift. It turns 
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a cold eye upon the symptoms of “the weird, mixed-up world of fears 
and desires.” The author takes a rather eclectic approach to the contem- 
porary schools of analytical psychology. The underlying theology goes 
deeper than pious hints about God’s benign smile. In Muedeking’s de- 
scriptions of faith as “first of all an act and only then a belief,” as “walk- 
ing toward the light,” and as a “leap with our life first,” one senses 
a Kierkegaardian attack against an intellectual faith which merely grants 
rational assent to creedal truths. 


Although some will feel slightly uncomfortable in the sections of the 
book where the author describes the Christian faith, all should thrill to 
his necessary distinctions between religion and morality and between a vital 
faith and an institutionalized Christianity. The volume is analytic rather 
than diagnostic. Suggestions for help are indeed given through the “biblio- 
therapy of the Scriptures”; the strength of the book, however, centers in 
its orientation value to emotional disturbances. | DAVID S. SCHULLER 


THE MYSTERIES OF MITHRA. By Franz Cumont. Translated from 
the 2d French edition by Thomas J. McCormack. New York: Dover 
Publications, 1956. 239 pages and map. Paper. $1.85. 


THE ORIENTAL RELIGIONS IN ROMAN PAGANISM. By Franz 
Cumont. New York: Dover Publications, 1956. xxiv and 298 pages. 
Paper. $1.75. 


THE LITERATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. By Gilbert Murray. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, c. 1956. xxxi and 420 pages. 
Paper. $1.75. 


These three reprints in inexpensive paper-bound editions are to be 
welcomed. All three are books that deserve reprinting, having been written 
by authors whose competence is unquestioned. The study on Mithraism 
is the standard work in English. While this edition appeared too early 
to take account of such works as Dieterich’s Eine Mithrasliturgie and of 
the more recent finds (e. g., the Mithraeum discovered in London; cf. Ver- 
maseren, Corpus inscriptionum et monumentorum religionis mithriacae, 
1956), it is still extremely useful. The same is true of the companion 
volume listed above. All teachers of comparative religion and of the life 
and times of the New Testament will welcome them. The volume by 
Murray is a bit more removed from the New Testament era. The author 
devotes most of his space to the pre-Alexandrian period, covering Aristotle 
in four pages and Polybius in less than two. Still, his wonderful English 
prose style almost makes up for this defect. It would have been helpful 
if the publisher had put Murray’s revisions (made especially for this 
edition), as notes at the end of each chapter rather than as an introductory 
essay. Both publishers are to be commended for making books of genuine 
worth available at relatively low cost. EDGAR KRENTZ 
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THE TRIAL OF THOMAS CRANMER: A PLAY. By Anne Ridler. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1956. 94 pages. Cloth. 12/6. 


In the preface of this work, J. R. Porter shows that the play follows 
the historical sources rather closely; the characters in the play are historical 
personages; episodes in which dramatic license is evident have some war- 
rant in history or tradition. The play, however, is more than spoken lines 
supported by historical data. It is a skillful blending of the historic and 
the dramatic. It is a good drama. It presents the conflict of a man facing 
death for his beliefs, a man with weaknesses who wins. In the epilogue, 
Margaret, the wife of Archbishop Cranmer, says to her daughter, 

Your father died in triumph. And centuries distant 
Men will see that fire reflected on the clouds. 
Reproduction rights can be secured from the author through the publisher. 
CARL S. MEYER 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF THE CHURCH FROM ARCHBISHOP 
WHITGIFT TO THE LONG PARLIAMENT. By Christopher Hill. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. xiv and 367 pages. Cloth. 42/—. 


Between 1583 and 1640 economic forces helped to shape the ideas of 
the English Puritans. According to the author: “It is the main thesis of 
this book that behind the Puritan attack on the church there lurked eco- 
nomic considerations, appealing especially to the interests of land-hungry 
magnates and of business men great and small” (p.43). Benefices and 
advowsons, tithes, impropriations, parish fees, ecclesiastical taxation, the 
feoffees for impropriations, Laud’s economic policies, and augmentations 
are all treated. The work is carefully documented. Hill reminds us 
that Puritanism would not have been the historical force it was if it had 
been a mere economic reflex (p.xiii). Nevertheless he presents ample 
support for his thesis. The entire work provides important insights for 
an understanding of the growth of Puritanism. CARL S. MEYER 


THE HISTORIA PONTIFICALIS OF JOHN OF SALISBURY. Edited 
and translated by Marjorie Chibnall. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1956. 1 and 109 pages. Cloth. $3.20. 


The memoirs of the papal court by John of Salisbury cover four years, 
1148 to 1152. They give a cross section of European affairs. This is the 
period of the so-called Second Crusade. Eugenius III was pope at this 
time. Civil dissension was rife in England. The account of John of Salis- 
bury is particularly valuable in these areas. 

The introduction supplied by the editor and translator, treating various 
aspects of the life of the author and the historical work, is scholarly and 
clear. The appendix presents five problems connected with the Historia. 

The text, given verso (pp. 1—89), is essentially that which Poole gave, 
carefully collated with the one surviving manuscript in Berne. The accurate 
translation flows easily. CARL S. MEYER 
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ANGEL OF THE BATTLEFIELD: THE LIFE OF CLARA BARTON. 
By Ishbel Ross. New York: Harper and Bros., 1956. xi and 305 
pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


The life of Clara Barton spanned a period of 91 years, 1821—1912. 
During that time she was a schoolteacher, a nurse in the wars on this 
continent and in Europe, an organizer of relief ventures, promoter and 
president of the American Red Cross, a national and an international 
figure. Her activities profoundly influenced the churches of America, but 
this was not part of the author’s story. Miss Ross stays with her subject 
and tells it with skill and interest. It is an authoritative telling of the 
activities of an outstanding humanitarian. CARL S. MEYER 


MARRIAGE IN THE MODERN WORLD. By Philip Polatin and Ellen 
C. Philtine. New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1956. 313 pages. 
Cloth. $3.95. 

A husband-and-wife team re-examine matrimony in strictly modern 
terms. They describe their book as “the modest fruit of our combined 
experiences and observations as a psychiatrist and a writer during some 
twenty-eight years of a very happy marriage.” They frankly state, “It is 
not the purpose of this book to engage in any moralistic controversies.” 
Polatin is chief of Female Service at New York Psychiatric Institute and 
associate professor of clinical psychiatry at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University. Written for popular consumption, the 
book is valuable for one who wishes insight into the amoral and human- 
istic behaviorism of the emotional human being. Readers who believe 
that moral responsibility and religious principles are indispensable, may 
feel that the authors know no secret of marital happiness other than that 
of the emotional well-being which comes through personal adjustment 
and self-satisfaction. 

For those who counsel with people who are suffering from marital 
problems, the case studies offer much guidance in helping to identify emo- 
tional instabilities. Frank discussion is given to many common and prac- 
tical marital problems, and plausible answers are given in the light of 
modern psychiatric theory. HARRY G. COINER 


THE LIVING OF THESE DAYS: AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. ix and 324 pages. 
Cloth. $4.00. 


BILLY GRAHAM. By Stanley High. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1956. 274 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 
Fosdick has in his time been both prophet to his admirers and whipping 
boy to his detractors. Perhaps the same could be said of Graham. It seems 
possible, therefore, to review these two rather recent volumes together. 


There are similarities between these men who take opposite views on 
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many religious and theological questions. Neither has ever claimed to be 
a theologian. Both transcend denominational classification. Both owe a large 
measure of their success and reputation to modern means of communi- 
cation. In their preaching, each in his generation speaks to the problem 
of the individual with whom he has had dealings and bases his general- 
izations on the assumption that the specific problem may have many paral- 
lels in the lives of his hearers. 


The divergences between them are equally great. Having once, in col- 
lege, decided that orthodoxy and traditionalism were neither necessary nor 
wholesome, Fosdick has always been devoted to the ideal of proclaiming 
a Christianity that was liberal in the sense of being intellectually credible. 
Graham, on the other hand, avoids stressing credibility and plausibility in 
favor of the shock treatment on all controversial religious questions. 

If for no other reason, Fosdick’s book has value because of its extremely 
practical suggestions as to the ministry of preaching. Rightly or wrongly, 
Fosdick has through his preaching helped innumerable troubled individuals 
to find inner peace as well as a place in the life of the church. Graham’s 
preaching has, of course, a distinctive, characteristically evangelistic quality, 
pointing up the invariable, customary appeal for “decision now.” 


Fosdick’s career as teacher at Union Seminary, as pastor, and as almost 
the voice of his particular brand of religious liberalism is connected with 
his impact on American Protestantism over a ministry of fifty years. His 
autobiography is thus almost a review of the Fundamentalist-Modernist 
controversy in America. Graham on his part is identified with more 
crusades than were attempted to free the tomb of our Lord from the 
Moslem infidel. Coming from a strong Southern Baptist background, and 
preaching for the last 15 years at Youth-for-Christ rallies and to audiences 
of fantastic proportions in almost all countries and in major cities of the 
world, his impact on our age must await an appraisal in the future. High’s 
book is largely a statistical review of preparations, crowds, and, in a rather 
optimistic way, conversions. It will be interesting to learn the results of 
Graham's work in what was once Fosdick’s back yard. G. A. THIELE 


PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. By E. F. Scott. Richmond: Out- 
look Publishers, n.d. 125 pages. Paper. $1.00. 


This little volume was written to show that the Book of Romans is no 
abstract theological treatise, but a personal document written to a specific 
group of men. The author gives an introduction, short commentary, and 
remarks on the central thought and value of the epistle. The running 
commentary is valuable and would aid in preparation for Bible-class 
instruction. He points out the centrality of Paul’s concept of faith in every 
chapter of the epistle. There are some points that can be questioned. 
He adopts the view that “all Israel” in Romans 11 refers to the Jews. 
In other places, too, questions as to his thought or formulation will arise. 
Still, Scott’s remarks are worth reading. EDGAR KRENTZ 








